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A Live Vermont Dairy Farmer. 


We have some good farmers here in 
Franklin County, where dairying is so 
largely followed, and occasional articles as 
to what they are doing and how will appear 
as opportunity offers. This letter will be 
devoted to the farming operations of E. M. 
Kimball of Berkshire. 

The farm comprises two hundred acres, 
but considerable in the pasture is ledgy 
waste land. Only about forty acres are in- 
cluded in tillage and meadows, but the soil 
must be wonderfully productive to furnish 
fodder for over fifty head, including furty- 
one cows and four horses. A five-year sys- 
tem of rutation of crop is practiced, which 
allows of the land being in hay only three 
years ata time. This, with good previous 
cultivation and well fertilized, should result, 
as it must, in excellent crops of hay, as the 
meadows do not have time to run out before 
they wil! again be devoted tocorn and other 
preparatory crops. 

There is some old hay in the barns and 
the crops are promising well for a not very 
favorable season, so there will not be a 
necessity for disposing of stock for want of 
fodder. The cattle barn is 100x44 feet, with 
large basement stables. The manure goes 
into an adjoining building, easy of access, 
leaving the stables roomy, light and clean. 
There is water in the stables, but every fair 
day in winter the stock is turned out of 
doors for exercise. 

A large stone silo of 120 tons capacity ad- 
joins the barn, and this is enclosed with a 
building to protect it from the weather. In 
this way, it is reasonably thought, the silo 
will last much longer. 

Full-blood Jersey stock is kept, of which 
twenty-five are either registered or eligible 
to registry. The stock originally came 
from Pomfret and Randolph, and is of 
approved dairy strains of blood. 

The butter is put in chirty-pound tubs 
and shipped to a dealer in Boston. The 
cows have been steadily gaining in produc- 
tion of butter for several years, and last 
year reached an average for forty-two cows 
of 325 pounds per cow. The average price 
for the year was 234 cents a pound, and the 
amount received per cow $77.37. A good 
record truly for so large a dairy. 

Last year each cow’s milk was weighed 
daily, a record kept and once a month the 
milk was tested. In this way some interest- 
ing facts were brought to notice. 

The best cow was found to produce 479 
pounds of butter, and six went over four 
hundred pounds. One was found that only 
produced 174 pounds, and it is needless to 
say that she did not long retain her place in 
the dairy—although previously considered a 
good cow. But it must be a pretty good 
dairy of this size that could only turn out 
one poor cow. 

It is needless to say that this stock has 
good quarters for the winter and excellent 
keeping and care the year round. 

Grain of some kind is fed to the cows all 
the year; that is, when giving milk; about 
one-half as much grain in summer as in 
winter. The summer feeding has kept up 
the flow of milk and is considered profitable. 

Cows commence coming fresh milk in 
September, and butter is made the year 
round. After feeding what skimmed milk 
is required for the calves, the remainder is 
given to pigs; the sales from this source 
average about $20), while there is quite an 
income from the sale of calves above what 
are wanted on the farm. There is also a 
good sugar orchard. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 
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Millet for Ensilage. 


In further reply to J. D. Van Valken- 
burg’s inquiry about the use of millet for 
ensilage, the following information has been 
kindly offered by station specialists. Mr, 
V. had plowed twenty acres of corn which 
looked poorly and had replanted to millet. 

I fear that Mr. Van Valkenburg would 
not be satisfied with silage from this source. 
The various graminaceous plants with hol- 
low stalks appear to be unadapted to the 
manufacture of silage. I have always held 
that there is no gain in putting in the silo 
any plant which may be satisfactorily cured, 
unless, of course, one wishes to secure suc- 
culent material to give variety to the ration 
during the winter season. To this state- 
ment should be added the fact that silage 
from oats, millet and similar materials is 
not desirable.—W. H. Jordan, Director Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

We have had no experience in the making 
of silage from millet, but I can see no good 
reason why it should not make silage. 
Other experiment stations have had broader 
experience in the making of silage from 
Crops othér than corn, soy beans and cow 
peas, than we have had here.—E. B. Voor- 
hees, Director Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


The Hatch Experiment Station has found 
the Japanese barnyard millet a good crop 
for the silo. The yield on similar soils is 
about equal to that of Leaming corn, and if 
put in when in the early milk it makes ex- 
cellent silage. It should be run through a 
fodder cutter for the best results. It can 
be cut by the use uf the mowing machine, 
but the binders made for grain will not 
handle it. We need a machine similar in 
principle to these binders, but made heavier 
and stronger so as to handle this millet. 
The best crop that can now be sown for 
forage is hungarian and it can be ensiled 
with good results. Barley may also be 
grown and put into the silo, though the crop 
is rather likely to rust.—William P. Brooks, 
Professor of Agriculture, Amherst, Mass. 

Experiments with millet as material for 
silos have not been numerous, and not very 
much practical experience is available. If 
the variety grown is the Pearl or other large 
growing sorts it can, no doubt, be used for 
silage to advantage, but if the smaller and 
finer varieties of millet are grown these can 
be made into a satisfactory quality of hay 
so readily that the economy of putting them 
in the silo may be questioned. If the willets 
are allowed to become fairly well matured 
before placing in the silo, they may be too 
dry to settle well and make the best quality 
of silage. Under these conditions it would 
be a benefit to add water as the silo is being 
filled. Fairly succulent material will settle 
compactly, and exclude the air so as to keep 
thoroughly well while that which is lacking 
in moisture remains loose, and admits suf- 
ficient air to create too great fermentation, 
and fire-fanging is likely to take place. 
Under these conditions the addition of 
water becomes desirable.—J. L. Stone, as- 
sistant in agriculture, Cornell College of 
Agriculture. 

Although millet has been used for silage, 
this use of it has not been very extensive. 
There is very little experiment station 
literature on the subject; no experiments 
with millet asa silage crop have been con- 
ducted at the Pennsylvania experiment 
station. ‘The difficulty of getting millet 
thoroughly compacted in the silo is perhaps 
the chief objection to its use in this 
manner. It being lighter in weight than 
corn and many other crops, it does not 
settle down so compactly, and therefore 
would require more tramping and care in 
filling the silo. Its tendency to decay would 
probably not be so great as | of legumi- 
nous crops, but it- , 
greater tendency to mould than corn silage, 
because it would contain a smaller amount 
of moisture and would not be so compact in 
the silo. It would not make as good feed as 
corn silage; for the reason that millet in 
general is not so palatable or nutritious as 
corn. However, as before stated, the chief 
drawback to the use of millet as silage lies 
in the difficulty to sufficiently packing it to 
exclude the air.—Thomas 1. Mairs, Assist- 
ant Professor of Animal Industry, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
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Farms in Good Demand. 


Corn in this vicinity is a failure and pota- 
toes nearly so. Many fields of oats are 
rusting. Tho grass crop is heavy and not 
yet all cut. The quality excels any crop 
for years. 

Cows are in good demand. Many are 
having them tested, asmall per cent. hav- 
ing been killed. Heavy beef cattle are slow 
and not in much demand. Working oxen are 
drug. Butter is eighteen to twenty-five 
cents. Eggs twenty-four cents. Many 
back farms are selling for the timber, which 
is in great demand, and prices range high. 
The slaughter of spruce trees is fearful. 
The call for Christmas trees, paper stock 
and sawed lumber is leaving little for 
future generations. 

A good demand is noted for small farms 
at low prices for homes. Real estate agents 
are busy, with customers mostly York State 
people. Free rural delivery brings the re- 
mote places in touch with the outside world. 
The creamery at Cavendish, Vt., is a suc- 
cess in every way, paying patrons a good 
price for butter, but one great drawback is 
the high cost of centrifugal separators, 
which seemingly must take a drop, as did 
sewing machines and bicycles. 

Ludlow, Vt. S. S. Mayo. 
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Rushing the Wheat Harvest. 


The wheat harvest in the wheat belt lasts 
from ten days to two weeks. It is the one 
busy season of the wheat farmer. Thresh- 
ing may wait a day ora week. The plant- 
ing season runs through two long months, 
but the harvest is alwayaathing of the 
here and the nuw. 

To the harvest field two processes are 
brought—'hose of the header and the self- 
binder. The former requires a larger force, 
the latter involves the greater amount of 
labor. The Kansas wheat is harvested 
mostly with the header. The header is an 
instantaneous process. It cuts the grain 
and gets it in stack ready for threshing the 
same day. Following the binder, the 
bundles are shocked and afterward stacked 
by a mure leisurely process, or hauled to 
the machine direct from the shock. The 
header cuts a swath of grain twelve feet 
wide. Frum the sickle the grain is elevated 
by a carrier to a wagon equipped with what 
is known as a“ header ’’ box. The “header” 
box is mounted on a farm wagon, the 
motive power of which is furnished by a 
team of horses. The wagon is driven 
parallel to the header and at the same speed 
until the box is full. Then it goes to the 
stack and another wagon takes its place. 
From four to six horses are. required to 
operate a header. They are hitched to a 
lever directly behind the sickle and push 
the machine instead of pulling it. 

Seven men make a header crew. Oneis 
required to drive the horses attached to the 
machine. There are two wagons equipped 
with “ header’’ boxes to take care of the 








grain. ‘While one of these wagons is load- 


ing at the machine the other is unloading at 
the stack. There are two men to each 
wagon, one to drive the team and the other 


header carrier. They unite in unloading 
the grain at the stack. Then there is a 
stacker, who is the skilled labor of the 
wheat field and a helper. The header will 
cut from twenty-five to thirty-five acres of 
grain a day, and a crew of seven men will 
have it safely in the stack at night. Head- 
ers are so called because they cut the grain 
at a height of ten to fifteen inches from the 
ground. 

The binder sickle runs close to the ground 
and leaves a stubble from four to six inches 


header and requires less help. Three horses 
are required to pull a binder, and the ma- 
chine cuts, under tavorable circumstances, 
about fifteen acres a day. Following the 
binder, which gathers the wheat into bundles 
and ties it automatically, are two men. 
They gather the bundles uf wheat and set 
them up in shocks of ten or fifteen - bundles 
each. The binder is about half as fast as 
the header and requires less than Half the 
force, but it imposes the additional labor 
of stacking later on. 

The continual call for help from the 
wheat country is easy to understand when 


to distribute the grain as it comes from the’ 


long. The binder process is slower than the | 


‘thinning as the trees become crowded, prun- 
‘fing and trimming to secure straight, clear 
stems, and the underplanting of all vacant 
and thin spots with some valuable tree, 
‘usually the white pine. This method of 
proceeding has worked profitably in Penn- 
‘eylvania, and has been urged by expert 
authority as adapted to other sections. The 
increasing market value of forest products 
makes systematic and careful management 
more ard more desirable. 

-An idea of what may be effected by 
‘making the most of a piece of woodland, is 
shown in the case of the forest owned by 
‘the university of the South at Sewanee, 

in. The forest had been mismanaged 

{ was said to be losing value. In 1900, 
the United States Bureau of Forestry under- 
took its management, the principal condi- 
tion being that it should be done at no cost 
‘to the university. A plan of management 
was devised which has proved profitable 
and has left the furest in good condition 
after lumbering. When the co-operative 
plan was begun a conservative estimate of 
$3000 was the value placed upon the 
timber. Under the plan of management a 
net profit in 1900-1 of $1500 was secured, 
the following year about $1200. It is said 
that four years more of lumbering remain 





to be.done and for at least three years the 
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one knows that when it comes to harvesting 
wheat it is now or never. A header crew 
will take care of no more than three hun- 
dred acres. In other words, during the 
harvest season a header crew is required on 
every farm. The farmer who raises three 
hundred acres of wheat cannot, as a rule, 
furnish more than two members of the crew 
from his own farm. He cannot secure these 
men from among his neighbors, for his 
neighbor also raises wheat. The result is 
that five of the seven men required must 
come from outside the community. So long 
as there is no urban population from which 
to draw, the wheat raiser must bring his 
help from the outside. And so long as there 
are big crops of wheat there will bea 
demand for harvest hands beyond the avail- 
able local supply.—Topeka Capitol. 

Bees Annoyed by Skunks. 
Sometimes a colony of bees will become 
unaccountably cross, keeping a heavy guard 
at the hive entrance, and attacking any one 
who goes anywhere near them. In such 
case, the cause of this irritability frequently 
proves to have beena skunk. They some- 
times annoy the bees in summer, but we 
have usually found them most troublesome 
in the fall.: 

One of our apriaries in particular has for 
years apparently been a regular stamping 
ground for skunks, and we have killed 
them off by the dozen during the fall 
months. After the weather becomes quite 
cool their depredations are more disastrous, 
as their scratching on the hive causes the 
bees to fly out in large numbers, and those 
not devoured perish by being chilled. 
Good, large swarms are sometimes ruined in 
this manner. A steel trap is the surest way 
of ridding one’s self of such a nuisance. We 
attach the trap to a stout pole, or scant- 
ling, about fifteen feet long, as they are not 
likely to walk off with that, and set it near 
the hive entrance. We do not often use 
bait, but last ‘spring after three traps had 
been successfully avoided several nights in 
succession, while our chickens disappeared 
like magic, we used scraps of raw meat as 
bait, and with results. We take hold of the 
end of the pole and carefully hobble his 
skunkship down to the brook, and all is 
over ina few minutes, and with no odor, 
such as is sure to be caused if they are 
killed by clubbing or stoning. 

Vermont. HILAs D. Davis. 
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More Profit from Woodlands. 


Connecticut’s trial at State forestry is 
making an ambitious start under conditions 
which ought to show profits. It appears 
that plenty of land suitable for the purpose 
has been offered at $4 or less, per acre. In- 
terest on the investment will certainly be a 
small item in cost of the product. It is 
proposed to plant to oak, pine and chestnut. 

Experiments of this kind are desirable, 
but for the average farm owner the more 
important matter is the saving and care of 
the woodlots as they now are. The ap- 











proved plan consists in removal of all dead, 





diseased,-or otherwise undesirable trees, 


annual profit should be about $1500 a 
year, making the forest yield a profit of 
about $7000 from timber formerly valned 
at $3000. These profits were made possible 
through the careful planning of the lumber- 
ing iu order to prevent waste and to secure 
the largest returns from the merchantable 
trees. In all the cuttings provision was 
made that the land should again produce 
valuable timber. In other words, there was 
a profit well above one Lundred per cent. 
and small trees enuugh left to start another 
crop. ‘This is the result of gradual cutting 
by selection, grading the lumber, etc., and 
selling to best advantage. 

Such results as these, which have been re- 
peated in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, have 
aroused considerable interest, and move- 
ments to establish some public system 
toward forestry improvement have been 
started in many States. Prof. W. R. Lazenby 
of Ohio recommends the exemption from tax- 
ation of a certain percentage of woodland 
on each farm, the appointment of a State 
commissioner of forestry, the establishment 
of a school of forestry in connection with 
the State university, the establishment of a 
State aboretum where every species of for- 
est tree could begrown, and the securing by 
the State of large tracts of cheap lands to be 
managed as State reserves for permanent 
forests. As the forests of Ohio cover only 
fourteen per cent. of thearea and are yearly 
growing less, it seems high time something 
was done. 

In New Jersey there seems to be consid- 
erable low-priced laud, which could be used 
for such trees as willow, cottonwood, black 
locust, black walnut, tulip tree, yellow and 
white pines and white cedar. F. R. Myer 
of this State recommends planting such 
varieties and also willows for osiers. He 
mentions a fifteen-acre osiery which cost 
eight years ago $73.60 per acre, but gives a 
yearly profit of $85 per acre. 

Michigan authorities have been somewhat 
anxious over the rapid disappearance of the 
pine forests in the southern part of the 
State and are thinking of trying more care- 
ful methods. New York forestry has re- 
ceived something{of a setback in the closing 
of the Cornell School of Forestry, but judg- 
ing from events in other States the halt is 
only temporary. 

In New England nearly all the States 
have shown increasing interest in forestry 
matters. There is a tendency to encourage 
tree planting, but private owners have not 
followed State lead in this direction to any 
great extent, and recent events suggest that 
most of the immediate progress will be in 
the line of co-operation of forest owners 
with State and Government experts in care 
and marketing of the timber land already 
existing. The bureau of forestry is now 
working with twenty-five tracts of forest 
land in northern New England, having de- 
vised a working plan for each lot. Object 
lessons of this kind if successful will 
quickly spread the main ideas of the new 
practice. is 

Movements of this kind shoald help lift 


Land which sold for $15 to $20 per acre 
twenty-five years ago has been sold at $7 to 
$12 in recent years, although improved lum- 
ber markets should have turned prices in 
the other direction. 

The frequency of forest fires has pr..bably 
caused a part of the depression in such 
property. In thickly settled regions the 
large tracts of woodland are almost sure to 
be burned over sooner or later. A better 
system of protection would doubtless help 
present values more than anything that 
could be done. In Minnesota a good system 
is now in operation over about nine million 
acres of forest lands, and the execution of 
the law is placed in the hands of the town 
supervisors who are made fire wardens. 
A chief fire warden is provided for by the 
law, and itis made his duty to investigate 
the var'ous aspects of forestry and report 
annually to the proper State authorities. 
The present appropriation for carrying out 
this law is $5000, and a scale of compensa- 
tion ie given by which citizens who are 
called upon to help extinguish or control 
fires are remunerated. A somewhat similar 
plan in New York State has apparently pre- 
vented considerable loss from fire. 

Progress is rapid in the three divisions of 
planting, management and protection, but 
for many years to come the lines of effort 
showing quick and profitable results seem 
likely to take the lead. 
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A Farm Icehouse. 


Experience has taught that it does not al- 
ways pay to build an elaborate and ex- 
pensive covering for the winter product. 
A cheaper structure, described in the 
Farmer’s Guide, will prove to be just as 
well in regard to the keeping of the ice, and 
in all probability will last nearly, if not 
quite, as long. Its location should be 
selected with the utmost care, as it is upon 
this point that success will largely depend. 
Rather high ground or a small knoll is best, 
as it affords a good drainage in all direc- 
tions. If the question of drainage in this 
way bothers atall, it might be well to place 
a tile drain under the place where the 
house is to stand. However, unless the 
ground is altogether of a level character, 
this will not be deemed a necessity. An- 


‘other élement of preparation of the ground, 
-which may not always be found necessary, 


and yet which is never out of place in the 
cunstructiun of a good house, is a filling in, 


‘with eitier danse dict OF gravel. kos depth 
of from three to six inches. Upon this, 


-}we should throw a few old rails or other 
pieces of wood that would serve to keep 


the bottom more open. The size of the house 
should not be Jess than twelve or fourteen 
feet square. Now that we have our loca- 
tion and floor, we will consider the house 
proper. In making this we would first set 
corner posts cut at the right length to afford 
the desired slant to the shed roof, which we 
would put on later. Good material for these 
posts is common pine or hemlock 4x4 scant- 
ling. Between these at distances from 
three to four feet set 2x4 studding of the 
same stock, with the two-inch face outer- 
most. By now placing a plate along the 
top of the front and back sides for the roof 
to rest upon, our. frame is complete and 
ready for inclosing. In the making of this 
frame, if one did not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of the sawed pieces, round green 
timver cut from the wood might be used 
iustead. If this is done we should have the 
posts of as uniform a size as possible in 
order that the sides may be square and 
regular. On the inside of these posts place 
boards of any sort. Apything that will 
serve to keep the sawdust from leaking to 
the outside. The building is now ready for 
the ice, and the only thing of further neces- 
sity is a good board roof. On this no 
shingles are needed, and it may be placed 
before or after filling. 

At the end, or upon the front side, a door 
must be left for putting in and taking out 
the ice. This may be conveniently made 
by an extended opening from the top to 
within about two feet of the ground. It 
may be closad by short, loose buards on the 
inside, and two swing doors on the outside. 


— 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 


In many respects this seems to be an off 
year for farming. While the grass crop gave 
promise of but a poor yield the first of June, 
owing to the extremely dry May, a gcod 
average crop has been secured of good qual- 
ity. 

Corn is not “‘ in it’? this season. There is 
hardly a respectable looking field of corn in 
this section. It came up poorly, and in 
nearly all fields it had to be planted over, 
so that itis late and very uneven, and the 
promise for an average crop is slight. There 
is as yet no sweet corn large enough for 
table use, and but very little is seen in our 
local markets, and what there is seems 
smal) and poor in quality. 

While potatoes have grown well, and look 
thrifty, I do not think the yield will bea 
large one. The wet weather in June was 
too much for the potato beetle, and but little 
paris green has been used this season. 
The onion maggot, however, got in his work 
and some fields were entirely ruined. The 
apple crop, with the exception of some 
early varieties, will be a light one. 

Nearly all the milk from this section now 
goes to Boston. Those who formerly sent 
their milk to Providence are now sending it 
to Boston. There are but few, if any, plums 
and peaches about here, the late spring 
frost having destroyed them. 

Farm laborers are not very plenty, and 
any man that wants to work can find em- 
ployment. How to secure good farm help 
is becoming a hard problem. 

Why do not more of our young men take 
to farming? There is more money in farm- 
ing today than there was in the days of our 


grandfathers. 
Methods have changed—the demands for 








the price of sproutland and young growth, 
the value of which has tended to decline. 


farm and dairy products have increased. 





The farmer is no longer an isolated being 
shut out from the rest of his feliow men. 
The rural mail carrier brings him. his daily 
paper, and in many cases the electric cars 
ran past his door. 

Free rural delivery is. a great boon to 
the farmer, as he can now get his mail daily 
without the trouble of going from one to 
three miles for it. Many farmers have a 
daily paper, when they would not have one 
if they had to go to the postoffice for it. In 
my own town where but half a dozen duilies 
were taken previous to the establishment of 
rural delivery, more than fifty daily papers 
are now taken. Thus the farmer is brought 
into daily contact with the world. 

There ought to be no abandoned farms in 
New England, and I believe the day is com 
ing when there will be none. S. P. L. 

Columbia, Ct., Aug. 10. 


— 





Green Mountaintop Notes. 

As I have traversed the summit section of 
the Green Mountains, during the past two 
weeks, around Greensboro and neighboring 
towns, I have found the hilltop farms fully 
as smooth as those less elevated. Really, it 
seems more of ‘an ideal dairy section than 
that around St. Albans, and the appearance 
of the various creamery products would 
seem to confirm the idea. But there is no 
one large organization to manage the busi- 
ness or concentrate the product as in Frank- 
lin County. Some of the best creameries 
are in Walden, Hardwick, Walcott and those 
at Morrisville, on lower ground. 

I have seen the best show of apples on 
the extreme mountaintop farms. Grass 
even to this date seems to be growing 
in the hay fields, and rarely have I seen 
in this section a field of any extent that 
seemed suffering because uncut. The pro- 
portionate crop is still reported very vari- 
able, from one-half to a full average one. 
In many towns but little more than one-half 
the crop is yet harvested. Corn, although 
backward and very variable in growth, is 
reported to bein much better condition than 
last year at the same date, while oats and 
potatoes continue to look remarkably well. 
Only about two goud “‘ hay days ’’ per week 
has been the rule, and this third day of this 
week with its rain seems to portend no good 
change. 

A curious fact in the topography of the’ 
section is that within a radius of a few 
miles the water reaches the Atlantic through 
river ilng north, south and west; to 
the north through the Black river, Lake 
Memphremagog and the St. Lawrence; to 
the south by the Connecticut river and 
Long Island Sound, and to the west by the 
Lamoile river, Lake Champlain and river 
St. Lawrence again. At near the same high 
elevation is Lake Caspian, covering 1500 
acres, with nothing but small rivulets and 
springs to feed it. H. M. PorTER. 


Morrisville, Vt., Aug. 11. 
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Two Ways of Keeping Manure. 


In 1899-1901, three series of steer-feeding 
experiments were made at the Pennsylvania 
station, and a report has just been made 
comparing the gains obtained from animals 
kept without tying in a box-stall and from 
those tied as usual in ordinary stails, the 
former being watered in the stall, the latter 
turned out daily to water. The results 
show that by the former method a very 
large saving in cost of attendance is se- 
cured, without any decrease in the gain of 
live weight or any disadvantage, as respects 
the quantity of food required to produce it. 
The relative economy of the two methods 
is, however, not fully demonstrated until 
the value of the resultant manures is 
known; for these differ materially in the 
conditions of their preservation. 

The manure from the box-stall was formed 
upon a cement floor, and was kept under 
the animals, compacted by their trampling, 
until the close of the experiment; that from 
the animals tied in the stallsand watered in 
the barn-yard, was, on the contrary, daily 
removed and stored in a compact heap under 
vonditions closely approximating those of a 
covered manure-shed, except that it was not 
subject to trampling by the stock. 

The fertilizing constituents in food and 
litter, less those used in forming new animal 
tissue, were compared with those recovered 
in the two manures. The comparison is 
especially interesting because of the increas- 
ing use of the covered-shed method. 

The trampled manure suffered little loss 
of fertilizing constitue.ts, chough less than 
two-tifths of the dry matter of food and lit- 
ter was recovered in the manure. 

The covered-shed manure lost one-thir 
of its nitzogen, one-fifth of its potash an 
one-seventh of its phosphoric acid. Only one- 
third of thedry matter of food and litter was 
recovered inthe manure. The potash and 
phosphoric acid losses must be explained by 
seepage of liquid manure into the clay floor. 
The loss of nitrogen is, however, chiefly due 
to volatilization of carbonate of ammonia. 

The money value of the fertilizer constit 
uents lost by the second as compared with 
the first method, is equivalent to $2.50 for 
each steer stabled for six months. 

Therefore, manure, if prepared upon a 
tight floor and with such proportion of litter 
that it can be trampled into'a compact mass 
loses very little, if any, of its fertilizer con- 
stituents so long as the animals remain upon 
it.. This method of preserving steer-manure 
is therefore disfinctly superior to that of 
the covered shed, though the latter method 
may not always exhibit as great loss as that 
observed in this experiment. 








Soapsuds will do more for growing plants 
than many of the costly fertilizers, and not 
one bucketful of it should be wasted. If you 
‘have a delicate tree, throw the suds from 
the laundry around it, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how soon it will take on new 





life.—A. M. Vantine, Pennsylvsnia. 
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Buiter Merkets Firm. 

Supplies are moderate and prices tend to 
improve for the more desirable grades. Firsts 
and extras show an advance of about one- 
half cent per pound, ruling at 204 cents for 
best makes of creamery in tubs and 18} 
cents forthe dairy. Print and box goods, 
as usual, bring about one-half cent above 
tub, and are selling readily when good. 
Lower grades of all kinds are moving slowly 
at about last week’s prices. Chafin & 
Adams: “ The market is well supplied, but 
the receipts are falling off a little and prices 
have advanced fully half acent. The in- 
crease in speculative demand for storage 
has helped improve the market.’ 

Firmer markets prevailat New York,owing 
to smaller receipts and the presence of out- 
of-town buyers evidently looking for stor- 
age stock. Perhaps 194 cents is the most 
common sale price of extracreamery. Some 
lots scoring as high as 94 points bring 193 
cents. Firsts are also in good demand, but 
other grades do not seem to feel the advane- 
ing tendency. Dairy holds about steady 
under moderate receipts. Quite a propor 
tion of the dairy now( arriving is of low 
grade. 

The cheese market shows no decided 
change,although some grades show a weaker 
tendency as evidenced by fractional declines 
in price. In Boston 10} cents is about top 
figure, and the genere] range of Northern 
cheese is between 9 and 10 cents. Export 
demand has nearly ceased for the pres- 
ent in both New York and Boston. At New 
York best fancy cream, small size, brings 
10} cents. Part skims tend a trifle lower 
than last week, but most grades are steady 
and in good home demand. 

Receipts at New York for the week 4400 
packages of butter, 3600 packages of cheese 
and 5800 cases of eggs. For the same week 
last year the figures were 5968 packages of 
butter, 3573 packages of cheese and 5327 
cases of eggs. ’ 

At Boston, receipts for the week were 
32,866 tubs, 27,444 boxes, or 1,754,273 pounds 
of butter and 6905 boxes of cheese and 
18,429 cases of eggs. Same week last year, 
32,702 tubs, 28,893 boxes, ur 1,696,930 pounds 
of butter, 4935 boxes of cheese and 21,815 
cases cf eggs. 





Provisions About Steady. 

Net quotations hold about as quoted last 
week, the tendency having been rather 
down than up on both pork and beef. 

The beef arrivals for the week have been 
much smaller than for the previous week. 
The total was 151 cars for Boston and seventy- 
one cars for export,a total of 222 cars; preced- 
ing week 110 cars for Boston and 174 cars for 
export, a total of 284 cars; same week a 
year ago, 127 cars for Boston and sixty-two 
cars for export, a total of 189 cars. 

Lambs are plenty and lower. Veals firm 
and poultry rule considerably lower for 
broiler and rooster stock, also for pigeons 
and ducks. 

Hog receipts at Boston have been moder 
ate. The total for the week was about 
21,300; preceding week 26,000; same week 
a year ago, 18,800. The export demand has 
increased materially, the total value by 
Boston{packers having been about $185,000 ; 
preceding week, $130,000; same week a year. 
ago, $145,000. There isa further moderate 
decline indicated in number of hogs mar- 
keted for the week, according to the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. Total Western 
packing, 345,000, icompared with 390,000 
the preceding week, and 405,000 two weeks 
ago. For corresponding time last year the 
number was 265,000, and two years ago 430,- 
000. From March 1 the total is 8,855,000, 
against 8,270,000 a year ago—an increase of 
585,000. Tune quality is not so uniformly 
good, and in some instances is reported as 
poor. Prices at the close indicated an 
average of $5.40 per one hundred pounds 
for prominent markets, compared with $5.40 
a week ago, $5.55 two weeks ago, $7.45 a 
year ago, and $5.75 two years ago. 


Vegetable Markets Firm. 


Dealers report trade light. This is the 
season when consumers are fewest. About 
Sept. 1 the crowd will begin to return from 
the summer resorts, and demand will im- 
prove. The supply is moderate in all lines 
and no glut appears in any direction. 
Dealers and farmers who bring loads to 
market agree that the vegetable supply is un- 
usually short, and some are predicting high 
prices this fall and winter. ‘* Unless coal 
goes up again,’”’ said a prominent commis- 
sion dealer, ‘next winter ought to prove 
profitable for hothouse stuff.’’ Cabbages 
arein light supply and still bring rather 
high prices. Onions are in fair sup- 
ply and prices steady. Potatoes seem a 
little weaker as the supply increases. 
Stock for sale in Boston is now mostly 
from New Jersey and Long Island. Good 
New Jersey potatoes sell at 75 cents in 
large lots. No native potatoes are com- 
ing in, as the prices in local markets are 
often better thanin Boston, and local buy- 
ers are less exacting in regard to size and 
grading. Turnips are becoming more plenty. 
Price so far has been high. Cucumbers are 
in light supply and higher. Tomatoes, both 
hothouse and Southern, have sustained their 
prices unusually well, owing to the lateness 
of the outdoor native crop. Native tomatoes 
are still very scarce. Hothouse tomatoes, 
many of them poor, vines having become 
weakened through long bearing. Sweet 
corn holds price well, the ears average 
rather smaller than usual. The salesman 
of the Coolidge Farm, Watertown, says thai 
the early crop there is nearly done, and has 
averaged about $1.50 per bushel box right 
through. This farm is famous for very 
early vegetables. Its Scallop squashes are 
selling at $1 per bushel, which seems low, 
but it is owing to large shipments from the 
South. 

At New York potatoes are still in moder- 
ate supply, and prices are well sustained. 
Sweet potatoes are more plenty, but meeting 
a moderate demand at about previous quo- 
tations. Red onions are higher under light 
offerings; other kinds generally firm for 
choice qualities, but prices without quotable 
change. Cabbages held firm under light re- 
ceipts. Cucumbers scarce and firm. Egg 
plants and peppers were in lighter supply, 
but prices show little change. Fancy large 
green corn is scarce and wanted. Lima 
beans rule a little easier. Western New 
York green peas and string beans are in 
good supply, and prices a little less firm; 
very few of the peas brought top quotation; 
occasional lots of very fancy string beans 
bring slight premium. Tomatoes have sold 
better and prices averaged a shade higher, 
although the range of quotations is without 
much change; occasional lets of extra fancy 
Acmes bring a slight premium. 








Hay Tending Downward. 

Increasing supplies and the prospects 
for heavy receipts of the new crop unite to 
gradually force the price down. The best 
grades of old hay still hold up well because 
many buyers will have it at any price, but 
low grades are dull and in oversupply. New 
hay in large quantities has reached many 
of the markets. It starts at $2 to $4 below 





old hay, and being mostly of fairly good 
grade, tends to depress the price of the old 
stock. For some time to come buyers will 
give old hay the perference in Northern 
markets. 

At New York there is quite a surplus of 
medium and low grades. The weakness of 
the market has tended to reduce shipments, 
which were 7297 tons the past week. Con- 
siderable new hay is at hand, and many 
dealers look for a further break in prices as 
soon as the new crop becomes seasoned. 
Straw is scarce and higher. 

Buffalo reports much old hay stil! at hand 
and bringing $16 to $18, compared with $13 
to $15 for new hay. At Boston all grades 
are lower, new hay about $2 or $3 below 
old, and the tendency is still downward. 
Receipts for the week were 232 cars, nearly 
all for local markets, Rye straw is a little 
higher. Western markets report a good 
demand at the lower level now prevailing. 
Southern markets are all dull and easy with 
downward tendency, owing to new hay ar- 
riving very freely. Theee conditions are 
considered likely to prevail further North as 
the season advances. 

The Canadian hay trade is reported as in 
@ very mixed condition at the moment, 
owing to the uncertainty as to how the crop 
will be saved. Up to the commencement of 
the present week there were fields that had 
not been housed, although they were cut 
ten days previous. Much, if not all, of this 
hay will be poor in quality, as repeated 
rains have kept it in a wet condition, some 
on the swarth and some on the cock. 
This refers to sections south of the, 
St. Lawrence river. On the North shore, 
however, cutting only began at the 
close of last week. As regards yield, 
Quebec will have a pretty fair crop, 
although it will no doubt be under 
the average. The market is easy, prices as 
quoted in Montreal Trade Bulletin having 
declined fully $1 per ton, and quite a few 
transactions have transpired at the lower 
rates. Bad as the English market is said to 
be, shipments continue to go forward, about 
eighteen thousand bales being shipped last 
week, besides 3500 bales sent to South Africa 
last week. Untilthe crop is harvested the 
market will be in an unsettled state. 

The following shows the highest prices for 
hay, as quoted by'the Hay Trade Journal, in 
the markets mentioned at this date: Boston 
$21, New York $23, Jersey City $21, Phila- 
delphia $19, Brooklyn $22, Buffalo $18, 
Pittsburg $19, Duluth $13, Minneapolis $10.50, 
Baltimore $19, Chicago, $14.50, Richmond 
$18, Cincinnati $17.50, Nashville $13.50, Kan- 
sas City $9, Washington $16, Memphis $13, 
St. Louis $11.50, New Orleans $18, Montreal 
$11.50. 

Grain Slightly Higher. 

Recent crop news has been somewhat less 
favorable, and the result is shown in a mod- 
erate tendency upward in wheat and corn. 
Feeds shew slight changes in the same 
direction. Bag meal is a point or so higher. 
Cottonseed bran, millfeed, etc., remain about 
as last quoted. 

The Government report, issued the first of 
the week, was something of a disappoint- 
ment in wheat, but corn promises rather 
better than was expected. Estimates by 
J.S. Brown, official statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, based upon the 
Government report, indicated a corn yield 
of 2,245,000,000 bushels, compared with a 
harvest of 2,523,/:48,000 in 1902 and 1,522,520,- 
000 in 1901—the “calamity year.” The 
total yield of wheat, he says, will be 650,- 
399,000 bushels, compared with 670,100,000 
in 1902. 

Winter wheat is nearly all garnered, and 
the Government estimate places the yield at 
410,000,000 bushels, 53,500,000 bushels less 
than indicated July 1. The estimated yield 
of spring wheat Aug. 1, 239,872,000 bushels, 
ig 17,257,000 bushels less than indicated 
July 1. 

Acreage of corn, according to the tables 
used in estimating, amounted to 89,800,000, 
compared with 94,043,613 in 1902, and a five- 
years average of 93,297,386, while the acre- 
age of spring wheat was 17,257,000, com- 
pared with 17,621,000 in 1902, and a five 
years average of 20,204,200. 

Oats, now nearly harvested, will yield 
791,455,000, compared with 851,372,000 esti- 
mated July 1. 

O. K. Lyle, another crop expert of the 
New York Exchange, estimates for corn: 
** On basis of five crops—1898-1902, inclusive 
—the August condition of 78.7 on 89,800,000 
acres for crop 1903, suggests 2,246,616,000 
bushels; and for spring wheat, on basis of 
five crops—1898-1902, inclusive—the August 
condition of 77.1 on 17,257,000 acres for crop 
1903, suggests a crop of 232,383,000 bushels.” 
But notwithstanding the report, there seems 
to be quite a general fear that the corn 
crop will not meet full expectations, and its 
price is firm and tending to follow wheat in 
its upward movement. With other grains, 
the Government estimates of the per cents. 
of a full crop are as follows: 

Oats, Aug. 1, 79.5; one month ago, 84.3; 
Aug. 1, 1902, 89.4; Aug. 1, 1901, 73.6; ten-year 
average, 82.6. The proportion of last year’s 
crop held by farmers is estimated 7.4 per 
cent., as compared with 4.2 one year ago, 
5.9 per cent. two years ago, and an eight- 
year average of 7.4 per cent. 

Barley, Aug. 1, 83.4; 86.8 one month ago; 
90.2 Aug. 1, 1902; 86.9, Aug. 1, 1901; ten year- 
average, 83.4.) 

Spring rye, Aug. 1, 87.2; 88.3 one month 
ago; 90.5 Aug. 1, 1902; 83.6 Aug. 1, 1901 ; ten- 
year average, 85.3. 

Buckwheat acreage less than last year by 
about 500 acres, or .1 per cent.; condition 
Aug. 1, 93.9; 91.4 Aug. 1, 1902; 91.1 Aug. 1, 
1901; ten-year average, 89.8. 

Apparently the ruling price of 80 cents, 
more or less, for wheat fairly represents the 
present situation as viewed by the crop re- 
porters. Oats, according to the report, will 
be a little below the average in yield, but are 
not likely to reach the extreme prices of 
1901-02. Barley promises about the aver- 
age, while rye and buckwheat are somewhat 
above the average. 

The official freight circular makes the 
New York exports to Europe 165,228 bush- 
els of wheat, 289,558 bushels of corn, 25,173 
bushels of barley, 49,392 packages of flour 
and 13,273 bags of corn meal. Exports from 
Boston have also increased decidedly dur- 
ing the past week. 


— 








A Nation of Meat Consumers’ 


If Germany does not remove the bars she 
has raised against the importation of 
American meat products her middle classes 
will be left to the alternatives of starvation 
or emigration, according to an investigation 
made by the National Provisioner, the organ 
of the provision trade in this country. 

The paper thinks there are indications 
that the restrictions governing meet impor- 
tation will be lightened instead, to the great 
benefit of American trade, for the simple 
reason that, unless that is done, Germany 
cannot feed her own people. 

lt figures that there are out of the total 
population of fifty-six million, seven million 
German families, whose annual earnings 
average only $225, or $45 a head a year, 
and five million more families that earn not 





HARVESTING GRAIN. 
See descriptive article. 
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more than $500 a year, or $100 a head. 

Just how much meat these can afford to 
eat when that article was from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. higher iu price than it 
was here—and millions of dollars’ worth 
have been barred since by the prohibitive 
meat regulations—cannot be estimated. 

Apart from the raising of prices by the 
restrictions of the supply, it is argued 
further that Germany cannot feed her own 
people any way. By official count a little 
more than two years ago the country had 
only eighteen million cattle, less than that 
number of hogs, ten million sheep and al- 
most three million goats to feed her popu- 
lation. 

Assuming that the same proportion is 
killed there annually as here and the 
weight of the animals to be the same, there 
would be only seventy-six pounds of meat 2 
head each year, or a little over three ounces 
each day, for the whole population, which 
is clearly not enough. 

With only fifty per cent. more population 
than Germany the United States kills three 
times as many cattle, nearly five times as 
many pigs, and seven times as many sheep 
annually, and when all the great amount 
seut out of this country is allowed for, there 
is still left three times as much meat for 
every head of the population as there is in 
Germany. 

That fact, the paper argues, makes us the 
biggest meat eaters in the world and the 
nation with the stoutest manhood, and in 
time it will make Germany come to us for 
some of our supplies. 


2 
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Wool Continues Active. 


There is a boom in Ohio XX fleece, thanks 
to the scarcity of fine Australian. Ohio XX 
has advanced to 35 cents and costs 75 cents 
clean. Ohio delaine sold at 36 cents. There 
has been no advance in X fleeces, which are 
fairly plentiful. Old Montana (1902 clip) 
fine staple was sold at 20 cents this week 
and new strict medium staple at 21 cents. 
Thereis a rush for quarter-blood wools, B 
super pulled wools and imported Class 3 
wools, to be used in making not carpets, 
but homespun and cheviot cloths. These 
wools are but little coarser than American 
wools and cost 12 cents the scoured pound 
less than domestic one-quarter blood comb- 
ing. Quotations remain nearly unchanged 
from last week, but the market continues 
strong and active, with a brisk demand for 
the coarser wools, owing to the high price 
of the fine qualities. 








The Phosphate Rock Industry. 

The report on the production of phos- 
phate rock in 1902 by Dr. Joseph Struthers 
is now in press for publication as part of the 
United States Geological Survey’s volume 
on * Mineral Resources ”’ for 1902. 

The phosphate rock industry in Florida 
and South Carolina is gradually recovering 
from the setback it received in 1900. In 
Florida the decrease, as compared with 
1901, in the production of hard rock and 
river pebble was more than compensated by 
the large increase in the quantity of land 
pebble produced, though there was a de- 
crease in the total value of the product. In 
South Carolina there wasa slight decrease 
in both quantity and value; and in Tennes- 
see there was a slight decrease in produc- 
tion and a slight increase in value of prod- 
uct. It should be bornein mind that the 
marketed output rather than the rock act- 
ually mined is maie the basis of the report 
on production of phosphate rock. 

The figures for 1902 and 1901, respectively, 
aie as follows: Florida,.785,430 long tons, 
valued at $2,564,197, as against 751,996 long 
tons, valued at $3,159,473; South Carolina, 
313,365 long tons, valued at $919,725, as 
against 321,181 long tons, valued at $961,840; 
Tennessee 390,799 long tons, valued at $1,- 
206,647, as against 409,653 long tons, valued 
at $1,192,090; total production for United 
States in 1902, 1,490,314 long tous, valued at 
$4,693,444, as compared with 1,483,723 long 
tons, valued at $5,316,403, in 1901, an increase 
in quantity of 6591 long tons, and a decrease 
in value of $622,959. 


Literature. 


The uncivilizing of Buck, a strong, hand- 
some dog,—a cross between a St. Bernard 
and a Scotch collie—that 1s the theme of 
Jack London’s latest and best book, ‘‘ The 
Call of the Wild.” Buck was taken from 
his home in southern California, where 
Judge Miller and his family had petted him, 
by adog agent to whom an unscrupulous 
under-gardener had sold him. After being 
“broken” by a brute in a red sweater, he 
was fit for the Klondike and was soon put at 
work drawing the sleds which carry the 
mails. Here is where his triumph begins. 
Among the other dogs which are in the 
same string—that is, attached to the same 
sled, is the leader Spitz, who becomes furi- 
ously jealous of Buck. In the course of 
their journey up the Pacific slope to Daw- 
son Spitz takes every opportunity to dis- 
play his enmity for the newcomer, and 
finally there was a fight to death. It all 
happened daring a rabbit chase. Spitz cut 
across and waylaid the rabbit much to 
Buck’s disgust. The time for a life-and- 
death struggle had come. Here is the vivid 
account of the contest, in brief, in Mr. Lon- 
don’s own words: 

‘In vain Buck strove to sink bis teeth in 
the neck of the big white dog. Whenever 
his fangs struck for the softer flesh they 
were countered by the fangs of Spitz. Fang 
clashed fang and lips were cut and bleeding, 
but Buck could not penetrate his enemy’s 

. Then he warmed up and enveloped 
Spitz in a whirlwind of rushes. Timeand time 
again he tried for the snow-white throat, 
where life bubbled near to the surface, 
and each and every time Spitz slashed him 
and got away. Then Buck took to rushing 
as though for the throat, when suddenly 
drawing back his head and curving in from 
the side, he would drive his shoulder at 
the shoulder of Spitz, as a ram by which 
to overthrow him. But instead, Buck’s 
shoulder was slashed down each time as 
Spitz lightly leaped away. Spitz was; up- 














touched while Buck was streaming with 
blood and panting hard. The fight was 
growing desperate. And all the while the 
silent and wolfish circle (of the other dcgs) 
waited to finish off whichever dog went 
down. As Buck grew winded Spitz took to 
rushing, and he kept him staggering for 
footing. Once Buck went over, and the 
whole circle of sixty dogs started up, but he 
recovered himself almost in midair, and the 
circle sank down again and waited.”’ 

And then the reader with his eyes glued 
to the pages follows the realistic progress 
of the desperate conflict until Buck used his 
teeth on the left fore leg of Spitz, breaking 
the bone, then he repeats the attack un the 
right foreleg, until Spitz ‘‘saw the silent 
circle with gleaming eyes, lolling tongues, 
and silvery breaths drifting upward, closing 
in upon him as he had seen similar circles 
close in upon beaten antagonists in the past, 
only this time he was the one who was 
beaten.”” And beaten he was, but the 
reader will read the details with avidity, 
even though it be a dog-fight. And Buck 
is a worthy hero. He becomes the leader 
of the pack finally, and later when the 
destination is reached he changes hands. It 
is impossible to lose interest in Buck’s 
fortunes; the men who claimed him as 
their property may fade from the mind— 
they are not strongly drawn, but Buck 
stands out as vividly as our own kin in 
these pages of Mr. London’s novel. And 
the ending of the story suggested by the 
title of the book is equally realistic; back 
among the denizens of the forest of the 
great northwestern portion of the continent 
—that is where we leave this noble animal, 
for an animal he is, after all, and not 
one of those humanized dogs which a cer- 
tain school of nature and animal writers 
present to us. Not since ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,”” was written have we had anything 
so powerfully realistic in which might be 
called ** animal fiction ’’ as this newest book 
of Jack London. The story of Buck grips 
one from the very start, until‘*‘the domi- 

ant primodial beast’’ asserts itself in 
Buck. Incidentally we have vivid glimpses 
of life in the Klondike during the gold- 
fever period. But it is the dog which 
dominates the book, and such a dog 
as we have never read about before, 
but once having read the book hasten to 
recommend it to our friends as an unforget- 
able tale told by a master hand. | New 
York: Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 1 

It is not at all surprising that trusts 
should figure in fiction; in fact, in these 
days when the novelist 1s turning to timely 
topics for his subject, it would be strange 
if the atmosphere of the commercial and 
financial world permeated fewer books. The 
first ** big book ’’ of the year,—“ The Pit,’’— 
was a tale of the Chicago wheat market; in 
* The Wars of Peace,””—a book which 1s not 
in the same class, from a literary point of 
view, with Mr. Norris’s story,—we have the 
story of a great industrial combination 
which practically broke up a family and all 
but ended the life of a brilliant son, who 
had conscientious scruples against trusts. 
Albion Harding is the wealthy manufact- 
urer who is a leader in forming the com- 
bination—which is nicknamed a “ mission- 
ary trust,’’ and it is his son, Theodore, who 
steadfastly refuses to join in with his 
father. He therefore starts a mill of his 
own, with results which are eventually dis- 
astrous, for the author has introduced a 
melodramatic scene in which Theodore 
Harding’s millis blown up and heis tem- 
porarily buried beneath the ruins. There 
is, of course, a “ love interesc ’’ in which 
the right young man succeeds in due time 
in persuading the right girl to marry him, 
but if the main plot of the story—the trust 
—is defective, the romantic side is even 
more so; the female characters are not ut 
all strongly drawn. The book 1s, however, 
written so smoothly that it beguiles one on 
to the end, and there are a few excellent 
male characters, who in a measure redeem 
the book. Again, it must be said that the 
author cannot be accused of preaching, for 
while the evils of trusts are in a measure 
shown forth, it is not the apparent purpose 
of the book to dwell at length in a didactic 
way on the subject. A. F. Wilson uses the 
industrial combination idea in an under- 
standable way, so that the average woman 
reader will not find herself confused by 
technical expressions, which may have, in 
a measure, marred the enjoyment of read- 
ing ** The Pit.“ The author of this book 
has excellent descriptive faculties, and it is 
probable that a second book will not con- 
tain the defects of plot construction and 
weakness of characters which somewhat 
mars *“‘The Wars of Peace.’’ | Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 

Here isa character in American history 
who has already been the subject of several 
biographies, but who, nevertheless, deserves 
to be included in Appletons’ series of “‘ his- 
toric lives.”” It was undoubtedly due to 
Johnson more than to any other man that 
the Iroquois Indians were kept in line dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. A man of 
unusual gifts, he managed to get the confi- 
dence of the Indians of the Six Nations and 
thereby accomplish many things for the 
country; but there will doubtless always be 
a controversy as to whether or not he was 
the controlling spirit in the Six Nations. 
The author of this biography, Augustus C. 
Buell, is natuarlly a champion of Sir Wil- 
liam, but he seems to have written in all 
fairness, and the list of authorities which 
he has consulted in preparing the book isa 
long and exhaustive one. As a picture of 
life in the Mohawk Valley a century anda 
half ago, the book stands almost pre-emi- 
nent. Johnson was appointed by General 
Babcock to be general superintendent of In- 
dian affairs for the whole of British North 
America in March, 1755, less than a 
month after Braddock’s arrival in Hamp- 
ton Roads. In July Braddock met his 
memorable defeat and death; a few months 
afterwards Sir William Johnson won a vic- 
tory at Lake George, which was far-reach- 
ing as ameans of rallying the spirits and 
restoring the confidence of the American 
colonies. While he did not accomplish the 
object of his expedition,—to take Crown 


tension electricity has been constructed, and its 


Point,—he inflicted a destructive defeat 
upon a powerful French force, which was 
led by one of the best generals on the 
Frsnch side. After Governor Shirley suc- 
ceeded Braddock as commander-in-chief of 
the army, Sir William—who had incurred 
Shirley’s enmity—was in due time made 
sole superintendent of the Six Nations, and 
he participated in the reduction of Fort 
Niagara, winning great praise. In fact, so 
successful was Sir William in leading his 
fighting Indians that he had at one time 
under his command 1350 redskins, ‘* the 
largest force of that race that ever as- 
sembled on this continent up to that 
time,” so the biographer tells us. And 
he was equally successful in dealing 
diplomatically with ‘the Indians, if 
we except the conspiracy of Pontiac. 
The latter event was the first time in Sir 
William’s twenty years experience that he 
was taken off his guard. With all his 
‘elaborate system of information, through 
scouts, traders and runners, he was taken 
by surprise. It was not until three years 
afterwards that Pontiac agreed to meet Sir 
William at Oswego tosmoke the great calu- 
met of peace and pledge his fealty to the 
King of England. After 1766 the baronet’s 
life was one of comparative ease. He died 
in the harness in 1774, bequeathing his 
mantle to Joseph Brant. Although he never 
had the slightest military training in his 
youth he took to his army duties naturally, 
and General Amherst once said of him that 
““we can all learn something from this 
Johnson in the style of fighting we have to 
practice hero.“ He lived an eventful life, 
and his name will ever be associated with 
the era of successful management of the 
aborigines in a time of great moment. [ New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00 net. ] 


Under this title, which is furthermore 
expanded by these words * an exhaustive 
treatise on natural laws that make and 
maintain health and perfect physical devel- 
opment,’”’ we have a book of 334 pages in 
which Harry Bennett Wineburgh gives us 
the benefit of his experience. The author 
was awarded the prize for the best devel- 
oped man in America, in Jan. 6, 1902. Mr. 
Wineburgh says that he was a bed-ridden 
cripple when eighteen, and only obtained 
health by the right kind of exercise. Then he 
soon discovered that diaphragmatic breath- 
ing was essential; next that he was eating 
too much, until in competition with 5139 
contestants he was awarded the prize for 
the most perfectly developed young man in 
America. He pays a high tribute to the 
Y. M. C. A.’s of this country—which he says 
have done more than all other agencies to 
make muscle respectable.” He is writing 
from personal experience, and the advice 
which he gives is for the most part as sen- 
sible as one would wish. If he goes with- 
out his breakfast every morning, eats little 
or no meat, few if any uncooked foods, and 
indulges in exercises which are new to the 
graduate of a half-dozen gymnasium classes 
he may radically differ from our daily life’s 
schedule, but who wouldn’t forego many 
things to be in perfect health? The author 
has no love for physicians or druggists, and 
he goes rather too far in expressing his dis- 
like for them, but in the main his bouk isa 
well-considered collection of exercises, il- 
lustrated finely, with a great deal of advice 
and comment thrown in. | New York: Peter 
Eckler. ] 
China collectors will welcome the volume 
by N. Hudson Moore with the above-named 
title. It will enlarge their knowledge of 
subjects in which they are deeply inter- 
ested, and will assist them in selecting 
specimens of the wares of the old English 
potteries and factories that have passed 
out of existence. The volume will prove 
attractive also to readers who desire to 
know something about the choice pieces of 
Staffordshire wares, of which there is abun- 
dant information in this volume, which shows 
in illustrations many fine specimens taken 
from the best collections, with descriptions 
in the text that are fascinating as well as 
highly instructive. ‘‘Old Blue” is cele- 
brated in these puges with a fullness that 
brings back the ‘“‘ good old colony times 
when we lived under the king,’’ as well as 
the Revolutionary days and those suc- 
ceeding them when we bade good-bye 
forever to his stubbornness, George III., and 
made another George the father of his 
country. There isa mine of historic wealth 
here, in both letter-press and pictures, that 
awakens patriotism and inspires admiration 
for those who fought for liberty and right 
on land and sea. The book is excellent, 
well adapted for immediate consultation, 
having a copious alphabetical index as well 
as other classified lists that will assist 
the searcher for intelligence on any 
special topic connected with Staffordshire, 
Wedgwood, Lustre or other English pottery 
and porcelain. The publication is compact 
and handy, considering the extent of its 
varied details, and is handsomely bound and 
beautifully printed. |New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. Price, $2.00. 1 


Curious Facts. 


——lIn the experience of the larger European 
cities which have introduced filtration into their 
systems of water supply it is found that the 
average death rate from typhoid epidemics has 
diminished from one in every 2600 inhabitants to 
one in every 11,000. Such testimony is conclu- 
sive asto the efficacy of fiitration, which, after 
the recent experience of Ithaca, receives, as it 
deserves, much more active American attention 
than formerly, 

—In Germany workingmen are visited at 
their homes ou paydays by savings bank officials 
to collect their savings for banking. 

—The raising of black sheep is a hobby with 
John D. Wing of Millsbrook, N. Y. He hasa 
flock of seventy, and they are perfectly black. 
——A coat of mail against the dangers of high 











utility has been convincingly demonstrated in a 
high-tension laboratory in Berlin. The protec- 
tion consists in a garment of fine close brass 
gauze, which envelops the body and extremities 
entirely, so that the current, if it should pass 
over the body, will only get as far as the metallic 
surface and be then conducted off harmlessly. 
Among the experiments was the touching of con- 
duits carrying an alternating current of 150,000 
volts, and causing a short circuit current of two 
hundred amperes, which was only perceptible to 
the experimenter by merely a slight sensation of 
warmth, 
—A country editor in Kansas thus neatiy 
refers to an important domestic event in his 
town: ‘“ A handsome girl baby—which is not to 
be wondered at, considering its mother—came to 
Jim Brown’s house and will stay until she finds 
abetter fellow than her dad, a thing that will 
take her many years to do.” 
——The latest fad in the way of a cure for dys- 
pepsia is bread made of sea water, instead of 
fresh water. A Philadelphia baker makes a 
specialty of this bread, and the dyspeptics who 
use it declare that it aldsthem. Thebaker gets 
his sea water from Atlantic City. 
——Eight vegetables, new to this country, are 
being cultivated in the Government experiment 
stations with reference to introducing them to the 
er — Be are described as follows: 
uropean okra t on 
‘ gian eee sis avery 


hazelnut size,which, eaten raw, tastes like cocoa- 
nut. The Indian basella,a vine, has blossoms 
like an arbutus, and fruit like a blackberry bush. 

——Four-fifths of the Irish immigrants arriving 
in New York are young women between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-six. 

——The most marvelous of all rocking stones 
Is that of the island of Cephalonia, off the coast 
of Greece. This is a great rock, about a rod 
square, in the edge of the sea, and it is in perpet- 
ual motion, alternately touching the land and 
receding from it about twenty times/a minute. 
The regular oscillations of this natural pendulum 
are unaffected by calms or by tempestuous seas 
that break completely over it. The weight of 
ten persons did not perceptibly change its rate 
of motion, and when an English captain at- 
tempted to drag it away the oscillations snapped 
his chains like thread. 

-—Fort Snelling, at the junction of the Minne. 
sota and Mississippi rivers, will be preserved by 


the War Department as an interesting ruin. 


——The home of Ssmuel Dove, an ex-slave 


who is more than one hundred years old, was 
sold recently at Utica, N. Y., under mortgage 
foreclosure proceedings to satisfy an indebted- 
ness which Dove contracted to secure the free 
dom ofhis son nearly half a century ago. 


—The trolley car is not drawn or pushed 


by the electric current at all, but Is lifted again 
and again by the attraction of magnets for the 
armature coils of the motor. 








Hotes and Queries. 











Is PHYSICAL CULTURE NECESSARY ? — 


“ Marie”: No doubt physical culture is of great 
benefit to many, but an eminent physician claims 
that housework is more healthful. 
be a most effective remedy for insomnia and ner- 
vousness — the two evils which afflict modern 
women. No lessa personage, we are told, than 
the Queen of Sweden, was ordered by her physi- 
cian to spend several hours each day in the or- 
dinary work of the house. This remedy was not 
prescribed until all other means known to medical 
science had failed to effect a cure, and the ner- 
vous condition of the Queen was such that a 
mental breakdown was feared. It resulted in 
the complete cure of one of the most difficult ills 
to combat—insomnia. 
gan the day by making up her own bed; she 
swept and dusted her room, prepared her own 
breakfast and worked in the garden for several 
hours. By evening she was so tired from the 
unusual manual labor that she slept peacefully 
through the night, a result that had evaded all 
the remedies tried previously. If a systematic 
course of housework was indulged in by many 
women who are worn out by too much social life, 
late dinners and late hours, they would not have 
to resort to drugs to obtain natural sleep and rest. 


It is said to 


‘Che Queen of Sweden be- 


CREME DE MENTHE.—“ D. K.“: This is manu- 


factured from the extract or essence of mint 
mixed with spirits and sugar in certain propor- 
tions, and then colored green with green vege- 
table color. Of course a great deal depends to 
make a fine creme de menthe cordial on the 
knowledge of the manufacturer, so as to have 
the proportions of the essence, the sugar and the 
spirits and water in the right proportions, and to 
have it at least several months old, as then the 
several articles used bring out their best flavor 
and quality. Another liquor is also made from 
the mint which is used tuday in great quantities 
and which is called Swiss absinthe, used mostly 
by the French, also by thé Swiss, Belgians, and, 
in fact, all over the world, and also a good deal is 
used by the people of the United States. We 
would not advise our correspondent to acquire a 
taste for absinthe, which is one of the most 
seductive and destructive of all stimulants. 


THE ASPEN.—“ Historicas ”: According to a 


Scotch legend, this tree is constantly alarmed by 
the thought that Christ’s cross was made of its 
wood; according to a German legend, it is fright- 
ened because, unlike all other trees, it would not 
bow before the Saviour. As a matter of fact, 
however, the mobility of the leaf of the aspen and 
other poplarsis due to the elasticity ofthe leaf 
stalk, which is thick and rigid at the lower end, 
but thin at the upper close to the leaf. Espe- 
cially to trees growingin damp places, such as 
aspens, white poplars, etc., such mobility is of 
great use, as It accelerates the evaporation of 
the water contained in their leaves. 


ANCHORS PAST AND PRESENT.—“ Mariner”: 


‘fhe ships’ anchors up to the beginning of the 
last century consisted of a long, round iron 
shank, having two comparatively short, straight 
arms' or flukes, inclined to the shank at an angle 
of about forty degrees, and meeting it in a some- 
what sharp point at the crown. In large anchors , 
the bulky wooden stock was built up of sev- 
eral pieces, hooped together, the whole tapering 
outward to the ends, especially on the aft or 
cable side. About the beginning of ,the last 

century, a clerk in the Plymouth(England) naval 

yard, Pering by name, suggested certain im- 
provements, the most important of which was 
making the arms curved instead of straight. At 

first sight this simple change may seem: of little 

value, but consideration will show that this is 

not the case. The holding power of an anchor 

depends on two principal conditions, namely the 

extent of useful holding surface and the | amount 

of vertical penetration. The latter quality is 

necessary on account of the nature‘of ordinary 

S-a bottoms, the surface layers of which are 

generally less tenacious and resisting than isthe 

ground a short distance below. Inthe year 1831 

chain cables began to supersede the hempen 

ones, with the result that the long-shanked 

anchors hitherto in vogue were no longer neces- 

sary, and anchors with shorter shanks and with 

heavier and stronger crowns gradually came into 

use. In consequence of these changes, a com- 
mission was appointed in the year 1838 to inquire 

into the holding power of anchors,and a principal 

result of their labors was the adoption of the so- 

called Admiralty pattern anchor, which continued 

to be used in the navy up to the year 1860. The 

invention of the steam hammer in 1842 made the 

welding of heavy masses of iron a comparatively 

easy andreliable process, so that from this time 

onward the strength of anchors fully kept pace 

with that of the chain cables which had come into 

general use. 


THE FISH IN THE GOSPEL. “S. J.”: The 


Galilean Sea, also called the Sea of Nazareth or 
Tiberias, abounds with various kinds of fish that 
constitute the chief food of the population of the 
towns and villages along its shores. Owing to 
the thick shoals in which they frequently are 
drifting along, a bark, even today, can be filled 
in @ few minutes with the caught fishes. “And 
they came and filled both the ships, so that they 
began to sink” (Luke v. 7). The fish which, both 
with regard to kinds and number, is most numer- 
ously represented, 1s a genus, the forms of which 
are only known to us from Africa. 
genus Chifomis, fisbes in form about like the carp 
but with a dorsal fin provided with much longer 
and more numerous spines, and a ventral tin 
directly under the pectoral fins. 
kinds of this fish in the sea, called the Simonis, 
= .Andrex, the Magdalenae, the Tiberiades, 
ete. 
green color and with a pink ventrical fin, and at- 
taining a length of sixteen inches, is very numer- 
ous and several hundred of them can be easily 
caught in a few minutes. They are always to be 
found for sale in Tiberias, and in winter they 
are sent as far as Nazareth and safed. They 
like to live in calm waters with muddy undersoil 
between the aquatic plants on which they feed 
If they chance to be thrown into the strong cur 
rent of the Jordan, which flows through the sea 
they are carried to the Dead Sea and their death. 


It is the 


There are six 


Especially the last kind, of a silverish 


SPONGES.—“ E. W.”: They are cultivated in 


West Indian waters and the Mediterranean. In 
its natural state the bath or toilet sponge is 
fleshy and covered with a black skin. To obtain 
the light-colored, horny and elastic skeleton, 
sponges are left in shallow seawater for several 
days in a staked inclosure, until the rotten ani- 
mal matter can be beaten out. 
cultivation, a living sponge is cut into small 
blocks, about a cubic inch in size, with a portion 
of the outer skin on each. These, fixed to a 
frame of weighted trellis-work, are sunk into a 
few fathoms of clear water, where they flourish 
best on a bottom of green seaweed free from 
mud. In about seven years the cuttings grow 
into sponges of marketable size. 
obstacles to this,industry are mud, marine- 
boring worms and the 
of local fishermen. 
who experimented some forty years ago, tells 
how they crossed themselves in pious horror 
when he hauled up a crop of vigorous growth as 
the result of culture, which they had treated 
with contempt. 


For artificial 


The chief 


ignorant prejudice 
Prof. Oscar schmidt, 
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Essentials of Squab Reising. 


It will pay to go into the pigeon business 
for squabs only, provided one gets the right 
kind of stock and gives careful attention 
and proper management. Most of the 
main requirements, at least, are included at 
the start in the following summary of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, No. 377. 

The best breed to use for squab raising is 
straight Homers or a cross between them 
and Dragoons. Successful breeders use 
Homers almost exclusively, because they are 
the best workers and feeders, and raise 
larger squabs in four weeks time {than any 
other variety. By a cross of straight Ho- 
mers with Dragoons you get a larger squab 
in four weeks time than with straight Dra- 
goons. A pair of straight Dragoons re- 
quires five weeks to bring squabs to market 
size, but the cross will result in a larger 
squab which can be put on the market in a 
little over four weeks. 

One large pigeon house is better and more 
economical than several small ones, but in 
no case should a house be built to accom- 
modate more than 250 pairs. If larger pum- 
bers are to be kept, more than one house 
should be built. A room 8x10 feet will 
accommodate fifty pairs very comfurtably. 
The tly should be extended thirty-two feet 
if possible. 

Pigeons should be fed twice a day—in the 
summer time at 6.30 A. M. and 430P. M., 
in the winter 7.30 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

The best kinds of feeds to use are cracked 
corn, red wheat, Kafir corn, millet, peas, 
hemp and rice. In the morning give wheat, 
cracked corn and peas in equal parts; in the 
afternoon give equal parts of cracked corn, 
peas, Kafir corn and millet. The birds 
should be fed in the pen rather than in the 





fly. 

Water the birds every morning before feed- 
ing, using nothing except fresh, pure water. 
Always clean out the fountain before filling. 

Bathing is very essential to the health of 
pigeons. In summer they should have an 
opportunity to bathe at least every other 
day. In winter the bath should be given 
only on bright, sunny days. It is essential 
to clean house once every week. After 
cleaning the nests, put powdered carbolated 
lime in all cracks, corners and damp places. 
Sprinkle the floor with lime and sprinkle a 
bucket of sand evenly over the lime. 

The author’s 425 pairs of pigeons pro- 
duced in one year 4400 squabs for market. 
Any one with good stock and giving as good 
care and feed ought to do as well. 


— 
aad 





Cost of Chicken Fattening. 


The Canadian experiment station has con- 
ducted an experiment to ascertain the 
relative merits of certain breeds of chick 
ens for fattening as follows: Barred Plym- 
outh Rock, White Plymouth Rock, FaV- 
erolle, Silver Gray Dorking, Orpington, 
Rhode Island Red, White Indian Game, 
White Wyandotte, cross of Barred Plym- 
outh Rock and Light Brahma. The ex- 
periment was begun in June of last season 
and continued for six weeks. 

It was found that the cost of production 
(food only) did not exceed in any case 4.7 
cents per pound of increase of live weight 
and that this figure was only reached in one 
pen, which for some unknown reason lacked 
the thrift noticeable in all the others. 

The cheapest flesh production was ob- 
tained with the Light Brahma-Plymouth 
Rock cross at 3.7 cents per pound, but this 
was very closely followed by White Plym- 
outh Rock, Faverolle, Silver Gray Dork- 
ing and Buff Orpington at 3.8 cents per 
pound of increase. Barred Plymouth Rock 
at four cents, White Wyandotte at 4.2 cents, 
White Indian Game at 4.5 cents and Rhode 
Island Red at 4.7 cents per pound complete 
the list of those under trial. 


> 
&- 


Dried Eggs for Bakers. 


A recent report from Sioux City, Ia., 
says: Within a couple of weeks Sioux City’s 
desiccated egg plant will be in full operation 
and will be transforming daily about eight 
thousand dozen eggs into bakers’ eggs. 

The factory building, which has been in 
process of construction for the National 
Bakers’ Egg Company for months, now 
stands completed, and the company is only 
waiting for the placing of its machinery in 
order to begin business. Two carloads of 
machinery are on the road now, and 
superintendent A. D. Robinson expects to 
have it all in place and in working order in 
two weeks. 

The company has erected a commodious 
building for its factory. Although but 
ove story high, the building covers the en- 
tire lot owned by the company, 50x168 feet 
in dimensions. When running at its full 
capacity, the factory will turn out about a 
ton of the dry product per day. As it takes 
four dozen eggs to make a pound of the 
“baker’s egg,’? the purchasing agent 
of the company will need to buy 
eight thousand dozen eggs each day. 
Mr. Robinson was asked if 1t would not 
be a difficult problem to secure such a quan- 
tity of eggs every day. ‘Oh, no,” he re- 
plied. ** Eggs are very abundant now, and 
we could easily pick up that many of the 
kind of eggs we buy right in the local mar- 
ket. The eggs we buy are largely what are 
call ‘seconds.’ That is, they are eggs 
which are either cracked or dirty, or in 
other ways unfit for packing. We now 
have in storage a good quantity of eggs to 
Start off with.’’ 

The National Bakers’ Egg Company 
sells its product to the largest bakers in 
the country. lt is used in cooking in the 
same manner as are fresh eggs. Last year 
the company supplied one hundred thousand 
pounds of * baker’s egg” to the National 
Biscuit Company. The Sioux City factory, 
like the St. Louis factory operated by the 
same company, wili be in operation only a 
few months in the year, the months when 
eggs are plentiful, usually from June to 
(October. 





Poultry in Full Supply. 

Special poultry report by S. L.: Burr & 
o.: The receipts of poultry show quite a 
liberal increase this week over last, but the 
increase is largely spring chickens. Prices 
are practically unchanged on all kinds of 
lresh-killed poultry. The demand for 
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chickens is increasing quite as rapidly as 
the supply. Wenotioe that the local supply 
of poultry which comes in, within a circle 
of fifty miles of Boston, is much larger than 
it has been in previous weeks. This is a 
very wise movement on the part of the 
farmers, as the prices they can realize on 
their fowls ia more satisfactory than if they 
delay shipping them in for avother month 
or six weeks. The prices ruling now are as 
high as we believe they will be at any time 
bet ween now and the first of January. 

Fowls are selling generally this week at 
15 cents, spring chickens 15 to 18 cents, old 
roosters 11 cents, fresh-killed turkeys 15 to 
16 cents. Those reading this report will 
notice that these prices are practically the 
same as they were last week. We look for 
no special change in prices, unless possibly 
we may see ‘little lower prices on spring 
chickens during this month. The demand 
still continues active for choice fresh-killed 
poultry. 
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THE CHIPPY FAMILY AGAIN. 
Always ready tor another caterpillar. 
Photo from life by C. A. Reed, Editor American Ornithologist, Worcester, Mass. 





Experience with Sweet Peas. 


The sweet pea, when grown as it should 
be, is one of nature’s finest flowers,-—both 
inthe field and when cut and bunched it 
makes a beautiful display. The ordinary 
grower, however, does not get them to grow 
in perfection, and aftera year or two of 
trial gets discouraged with the difficulties 
met in growing them and gives up in de- 
spair. 

In the first place, most people plant the 
seeds too thiskly, only benefiting the seeds- 
man by the lavish sowing. Seeds when 
dropped should lie not less than an inch and 
a half apart, and then, if all grow, there 
will be twice as many vines as will be 
needed, or even develop perfectly and give 
blooms as large as they ought to be. An 
exception might be made with the white- 
seeded varieties, but itis hardly necessary, 
as such varieties germinate now as readily 
as do all others. Thick sowing gives a 
mass of vines, which bear a profusion of 
flowers not over aninch in diameter, while 
the writer has grown vines which gave 
blooms more than two inches in diameter 
where vines had been thinned to stand four 
or five inches apart, and had been fed with 
liquid manure. 

Then the trench method of growing the 
writer believes to be entirely wrong. The 
use of stable manure is not so satisfactory 
as the use of concentrated fertilizers. The 
former harboring the grubs, etc., which 
destroy plants and help develop blight, 
ruins the vines for so many growers early 
inthe season. A year ago, talking witha 
professional florist, who has charge of the 
greenhouses and grounds of a large Berk- 
shire estate, he told of his poor success with 
sweet peas;—how soon after vines began to 
bloom, they would turn yellow at bottom 
and then gradually yellow up and die. A 
new method of culture was advised and 
spraying with weak bordeaux mixture oc- 
casionally up to blooming time. He had no 
trouble this year. 

Heavy soil has been cracked up as just 
the thing for sweet peas, but any soil is 
all right it methods of culture are only 
adapt:d to soil used. On heavy soil, it is 
foolish to plant sweet peas six inches deep, 
especially if the underlying soil is of a 
clayey or ahard-pan nature.. Two or three 
inches is deep enough on such soils if soil is 
firmly packed about seeds at time of plant- 
ing. On gravelly soil as good results can be 
obtained as with the edible pea, provided 
the seeds are planted and vines are eared 
for in the same manner. Soil well enriched, 
worked as finely as possible, furrowed out 
with plow, or some other good tool, six 
inches deep, rows to stand five or six feet 
apart and cultivated with a horse-hoe or 
cultivator, and brushed when ready for 
brushing, which means when not over four 
inches high. Nothing so good for peas as 
good white birch brush. Woven-wire fences 
may be neater for small lawns where but 
peas are few grown, but brush should be 
used if obtainable. 

If red spiders or green lice trouble, spray, 
driving the water onto the vines with force, 
using a force pump or a compressed-air 
sprayer. Use kerosene emulsion if neces- 
sary, but common wash water is a good in- 
secticide and plant food combined. 

As to fertilizers: The writer has used 
nearly everything from fresh and well-rotted 
stable manure up to raw chemicals, the 
latter alone and in various combinations. 
The best results have been secured by the 
use of a well-balanced, concentrated fertili- 
zer, in which the plant food was in various 
forms and slowly available as needed. A 
good fertilizer for sweet peas would con- 
tain, say three to four per cent. of nitrogen, 
seven per cent. phosphoric acid and eight 
per cent. potash. A larger percentage of 
nitrogen would give vines at the expense of 
bloom; more phosphoric acid would give 
hastened maturity, but a short season of 
flowering. The larger percentage of potash 
giving substance and full or perfect devel- 
opmentof vine and bloom. A slight appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda may be made at 
appearance of first flowers, but not after- 
ward, and even then an application of liquid 
manure made by filtering water through 
stable compost would be better, and this 
can be kept up to advantage all through the 
flowering season. 

Flowers should be kept picked clean; to 
allow seed pods to form ends the season in 
short order. Try growing rext year some 
sweet peas. J. REYNARD LAWRENCE. 

Lanesboro, Mass. 





The Coming Apple Crop. 

Views of the apple situation are some- 
what conflicting, and it is still too early in 
the season to arrive very closely at the crop 
to be expected. Dealers and buyers show a 
tendency to overestimate, apparently, while 
some of the growers may be inclined to 
look on the dark side. 

Taking all such prejudices into account, 
it appears that the crop in the United States 
and Canada will be larger than would 
naturally have been expected after last 
year’s big yield. But this is a large conti- 
nent, and the apple areas are widely dis- 
tributed. The bulk of the crop this year is 
differently located, as compared with 1902. 

The banner sections for 1903 seem to be 
Nova Scotia, the middle South, including 
Maryland, Delaware and the Virginias and 
a big crop is also expected in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee and the 
Northwest and Pacific coasts. New York 
and some of the Central States make a tol- 
erably good showing, but in general those 
sections which had such an immense crop 
last year are now below the average. This 
includes New England, especially the south- 
ern half, also the Central West and prairie 
States, where the crop comes rather close 
toa failure, some estimates of Kansas, for 
iustance, runping as Jow as five per cent. of 
acrop. But shortages in these sections are 
offset to some extent by burned crops else- 
where. Statistician Snow in his recent re- 
port to the apple shippers’ convention, at 
Niagara Falls, makes the total crop, United 


bushels, which is eight million bushels more 
than his estimate ut the same time last year. 

But acvording to the average of our re- 
ports from all sections the above is prob- 
ably an overestimate. Many of the locali- 
ties which report big crops do not have any 
very large area in orchards. The crop on 
the Pacific coast is no doubt large and fine, 
but the area is limited and much of it will 
find markets across the Pacific, and is too 
remote to compete with the East except at 
great disadvantage. Nova Scotia’s bumper 
yield will, however, compete strongly in 
the local and foreign markets. Last year 
the province exported eighty-five thousand 
barrels. This year some believe the Nova 
Scotia crop will exceed that of 1896, whick 
so far holds the record. 

In New England the prospect is for one- 
fourth to one-half the crop of last year, the 
lowest estimates coming from the three 
southern Siates of the section. 

Latest New York State estimates are 
variable and range from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. of a full crop, but few 
expect over half acrop. The fruit appears 
bright and smooth, but quite a large per 
cent. is reported wormy. 

George R. Meeker & Co.: ‘The first 
sales of American apples in Europe have 
turned out most satisfactory. The steamers 
St. Paul and Minnetonka to London and the 
Columbia to Glasgow carried this early fruit 
and the averages netted back in New York 
were from $2.66 to $4.56, according to the 
quality and condition of the apples. From re- 
cent cables received from our various prin- 
cipals in Europe, we draw the conclusion 
that good fruit cannot help but do well, and 
we trust that you will ship as much as pos- 
sible and thus take advantage of the high 
markets, which are bound to prevail. Of 
course Europe realizes this year that Amer- 
ica has a large crop ana the British buying 
public are not going to pay fancy prices for 
poor stock, so it wil! be unwise to sbip any- 
thing but good sound apples well packed. 
Pears are sure to do well, as the French 
pear crop is entirely through with. 

The crop will be from fifty to sixty-five 
per cent. of last year’s crop in western New 
York. Weather is favorable and if it con- 
tinues so quality of fruit will be fine. Good 
prospects for Kings, Baldwins will be shy, 
but these are showing up better every 
day according to the recent letters from 
the representative on the spot. Duchess, 
Twenty-Ounce and other fall varieties will 
be much in evidence and good quality. In 
other parts of the State crop promises fine, 
especially through Columbia County. Fruit 
looks clean, especially Baldwins. Kings 
will no doubt be scarce.”’ 

Mr. Kelley, who is now in Virginia, 
writes the firm that Pippins in that section 
were never finer, and other varieties good, 
and goud crop except redjapples, which will 
be a small crop. He emphasizes the fact 
that Pippins are large and fine. Mr. Meeker 
has had many letters from the West, and 
they are tothe effect that Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Nebraska, Iowa and most Central and 
Western States have small crops, probably 
thirty to forty per cent. last year’s crop. 

As to export business Mr. Meeker thinks 
there will be more apples sent abrvad this 
year than ever, but he says this will hardly 
affect the market, as the fruit will be of 
better quality and morein demand unless 
shippers get careless about packing and 
send trash. To bear out his opinion he 
cites the unusual strong market in Glasgow 
for pears and early fall apples. James 
Lindsay & Sons, their Glasgow house, 
writes that that market is unusually good 
at this season and predicts good market 
throughout the entire season. Their Lon- 
don house in Covent Garden writes that 
prospects are bright, and they see no reason 
why the season should not be one of the 
best both for shippers and receivers. 








Another man who did not labor for fame 
or reputation was the Rev. George Maris 
Van Derlip of Brooklyn, N. Y., who last 
week went over to the great majority. It 
is claimed that he was the father of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in this 
country, and that he brought the idea on 
which they were founded to this country 
from London. Certainly he had a more ac- 
tive hand in the formation of an agency for 
good, which has been widely copied by nearly 
all denominations, than any other person, if 
all reports are true. A recent writer says 
that his idea, but not his reputatiecn, grew 
with the years. Young Men’s Catholic 
Associations, Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, Young Men’s Christian Unions 
among the non-evangelical bodies repeat 
and ramify the good movement begun 
by Mr. Van Derlip, without regard to sec- 
tarian differences. He was so modest in 
his efforts that he was chiefly known as a 
clergyman of literary cultivation and schol- 
arly a‘tainments who devoted his leisure 
time to the collection of oil paintings und the 
maintenance of the treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts. That a gen- 
tleman of his refined tastes should have 
devoted himself so assiduously to the estab- 
lishment of means for the improvement of 
young men who are often hard to reach 
during the stress and storm period, speaks 
well for his spirit of self-sacrifice and his 
devotion to the Christ-like spirit of loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. Truly his 
modesty was a candle to his merit, and his 
good deeds will blossom in the dust, though 
they won no great recognition during his 
earthly pilgrimage. 


The poet of Methodism for many years 
was George Lansing Taylor, whose fuueral 
took place at Bay Ridge, L.'1., recently. He 
was the author of the hymn, “ Dare to do 
Right,”’ though he wrote verses of far 
greater literary value, even if they may not 
endure as long as the more popular religious 
poem. He had a brilliant imagination, 
which he displayed in his oratorical as well 
as his poetic efforts. He was an early 
contributor to the Christian Advocate, in 
the days of Dr. Daniel Curry, and a corre- 





States and Canada, over forty-eight million 


spondent of the New York Mai) and Ex- 
press tells this story of the two gentlemen: 
Taylor, it seems, had a few rhetorical man- 
nerisms, and among them was the phrase, 
*« storm-buffeted eagles.“ This figure he 
would bring into his sermons and extempo- 
raneous prayers with frequency. On one 
oovasion Dr. Curry, a hard hitter, who cared 
little for the sensibilities of others, and had 
none of his own, rallied him publicly. “1 
say, Taylor,” ejaculated the grim old 
despot, ‘‘ why do you beseech Heaven to re- 
gard our souls as * storm-buffeted eagles ’?”’ 
Abashed for an instant only, the young 
minister scored in this fashion: ‘ Dr. 
Curry, if 1 had been praying for a collection 
of souls like yours, I would have said, not 
eagles, but crows.’”’ Dr. Taylor has made 
the songs for his people, and has, no doubt, 
done as much good for them as if he made 
them laws, for his inspiring words have 
surely led to noble actions. 


In these days, when it is often said that 
the American citizen of African descent 
is neglected and subjected to unwarrantable 
prejudice, it is pleasant to direct attention 
to the fact that Major Franklin A. Denison, 
a colored lawyer of Chicago, was not long 
since appointed as quartermaster with the 
rank of major on the staff of Gen. James B. 
Smith of the Third Brigade, National Guard 
of Illinois. But Major Denison has in the 
past received other honors. He was the 
first colored man ever elected valedictorian 
of his class in a Northern college, and the 
first representative of his race to bea city 
prosecuting attorney in the North, and he 
was also the first negro to serve as president 
of a general court-martial in the United 
States. His talents and attainments war- 
ranted this wide recognition, and his pa- 
triotism was fully equal to his ability, for 
at the beginning of our war with Spain, he 
joined the Eighth Regiment, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, and was soon after commis- 
sioned major, and took command of the 
Third Battalion. He went to Cuba with his 
regiment, and there General Lawton made 
him president of the general court-martial 
of the district, the only colored man who 
ever held such an important place in the 
army. Later General Lawton appointed 
him one of the three judges of the court of 
army claims at Santiago. His was the tribu- 
nal before which all claims for damages 
done to the property of Cubans by the in- 
vading army were brought. This ought to 
show our colored friends that merit is 
usually the passport to success in this 
country, for both white and black. 


Though the Georgia legislature did not 
pass a child-labor law it has somewhat re- 
deemed itself by enacting a vagrancy act 
which may lead to a less oppressive exist- 
ence for the little ones. It has been said 
that many parents among the “‘ poor white 
trash ’’ have lived upon the earnings of their 
offspring of tender years doing nothing 
generally for their support, und these lazy 
loafers will now be punished if they no not 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
for under the new law they will be regarded 
as vagrants. There are plenty of men in 
other States who are just as bad as the in 
dolent Georgia ‘‘crackers,’’ and when we 
think of these scurvy rascals we are almost 
inclined to wish that the whipping-post 
would come into general use again. Putting 
them in the stocks would be too light a 


penalty. — 


Lake Wiunipesaukee, a Beautiful Spet 
ia New Hampshire—Easily Beached. 

Renowned as a summer resort and famous for 
its fishing, Lake Winnipesaukee seems to hold 
sway as the most popular section of New Hamp- 
shire. Indeed it would be approaching the im- 
possible to select another spot where such ideal 
features enter into the making up. 

Environments not beautiful but simply magni- 
Icent; in the distance the White Mountains 
with their Titan King, Mt. Washington looks 
down with the neighboring Mt. Madison close 
by its side And enjoyment, there is something 
to amuse one all the time, first a coaching party 
through the neighboring towns, then a hop at 
this or that hotel, a paddle in the canoe, a fishing 
expedition in the direction of Annisquam or that 
famous trip the sixty-mile sail over the lake on 
the steamer Mt. Washington. 

Do yon seek a delightful haven on the lake? 
Well, only choose, for you have Weirs, Wolfboro, 
Alton, Alton Bay, Centre Harbor and Bear Island 
and the other beautiful islands; all these resorts 
reached in a short while by drive or sail. 

Lake Winnipesaukee is only two hours ride 
from Boston on the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and the round-trip rate for the summer is $4.50 to 
Weirs or Wolfboro and $4 to Alton Bay. Board 
at hotels or farmhouses from $5 up. 

— The Massachusetis State Board of Agri- 
culture helda meeting Aug.6 at Athol, to make 
the preliminary arrangements for the winter 
meeting of the board, which is to be held there 
Dec. 1,2and 3. It was decided that the subjects 
for the meetings of the week should be forestry, 
poultry raising, the horse, grasses and fertilizers. 
A lecture will also be arranged for one of the 
evenings on a popular subject, for which some 
noted lecturer of the country will be secured. A 
banquet will be arranged for one of the evenings, 
at which there will be short speeches by well- 
known speakers, music, etc. 

—tThe Worcester (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society has purchased and fitted up beautiful 
grounds at Greendale, and proposes to re-estab- 
lush the old-time New England fairs so success- 
fully held by this association in conjunction with 
others years ago. 

—Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry, has been elected professor of forestry 
in the Yale Forest School. This appointment 
will make nochange in his relation to the Bureau 
of Forestry, and will but «lightly increase the 
work he has been doing: for the schooi in the 
past. He will deliver a short course of lectures 
at New Haven during the first two weeks of 
November. 

—The place made vacant by promotion of 
Prof. L. H. Bailey to the position of director at 
Cornell College of Agriculture, is assigned to 
Prof. John Craig, well known in connection with 
horticultural work at the Canadian Experiment 
Station. 

—tThe Valley Fair Association of Brattleboro, 
Vt., has its special attractions well in hand, 
insuring an excellent exhibition, as usual 
One of the lutest features to be added to the pro- 
gramme of the two-days fair is the exhibit of 
Highland cattle owned by Warner M. Van Nor- 











N. V. This herd Is the only importation of High- 
land cattle, of any account, ever made into this 
country, and with the exception of one steer, 
shown at Chicago, Highland cattle have never 
been on public exhibition in America. Mr. Van 
Norden’s herd will go next summer to the 
World’s Fair. at St. Louis. 

——A statement has been made to the effect 


thirty-eight thousand farmers, has asked the 
Russian ministers of finance and agriculture for 
Russian official aesistance to raise current prices 
of agricultural products, especially wheat. Itis 
sald that the association purposes to establish a 
grand union of wheat growers, embracing agri- 
| cultural organizations in the United States, 
Russia, Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Canada and British india, which will annually fix 
the minimum sélling prices. 

-—A big Kansas wheat grower, A. J. Rice, 
has decided to ship his entire crop of wheat in 
special trains to New York. Mr. Rice has just 
completed the harvesting of six thousand acres 
of wheat scattered over his sixty-seven fields in 
Graham County, the fields ranging in size from a 
100-acre patch to a 1600-acre fleld. It is estimated 
that Mr. Rice will get an average yield of not 
less than twenty-two bushels per acre. To 
transport this crop to market 220 cars, to hold 
not less than six hundred bushels each, will be 
required, which would make a train of more than 
two miles in length. 

-——Arrangements are well under way for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National 
Farmers’ Congress, at Niagara Falls, beginning 
Sept. 22. To judge from the efforts put forth by 
the officers, an instructive and interesting session 
may be expected. President Flanders informs 
us that the following gentlemen have accepted in. 
vitations to deliver addresses: Major G. D. Purse, 
savannah, Ga., “Sugar Supply in the United 
States”; Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, Brooklyn, 
** Agricultural ConditionsUnderstood to Exist in 
our Insular Possessions, and the Possibilities in 
Their Development”; O. P. Austin, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C., “ Farm 
Products in the Markets of the World’’; Dr. D. E. 
Salmon, Washington, D. C., “Infectious and 
Contagious Diseases of Farm Animals and Their 
Effect on American Agriculture’; Prof. T. M. 
Webster, Urbana, Ill., “ Diseases and Insect 
Pests of Plants and their Effect on American 
Agriculture”; James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
‘“*How can we Enlarge Our Foreign Markets for 
Farm Product”; Aaron Jones, South Bend 
Ind., * Extension of the Facilities of Our Mail 
System.”’ 

—A Vermont creamery combine of which T. 
N. Vaile of Lyndonville is president; E. H. 
Darling of New York, vice-president; W. I. 
Powers of Lyndonville, treasurer, and F. H. 
‘Bickford of Bradford, general manager, is now 
operating fourteen creameries in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The last one added to the 
list was the Williamstown (Vt.) creamery, 
which was founded by Francis Batchelder & Co. 
of Boston. The products of this particular 
creamery have increased threefold since the 
transfer. About one-half of the product of the 
creameries is sold in cream, which is bottled and 
sold to Boston grocers for retail trade. The 
management predicts that in the near future the 
entire output will be sold inthe same way. The 
company has a cold-storage plant at Lyndon- 
ville with a capacity of 200,000 pounds, where 
surplus butter is stored and heid for a favorable 
market. The company is now planning to do an 
extensive business in handling eggs and ex- 
pects to make this an important factor of its 
cold-storage business. 

——The Boston Public Gardens include some 
novel features this month. Besides the night- 
blooming cereus, which attracts crowds, there are 
pineapples and cotton-plants. * 

——A novel feature of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society in Boston, Sept. 10-12. 
will be the devotion of two evening sessions 
tothe comprehensive discussion of single sub- 
jects that are of widespread interest and impor- 
tance. One of these will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of “ Pomological Progress in America,” under 
the leadership of Prof. John Craig of Ithaca, 
N. Y., in which particular attention will be paid 
to the achievements of American pomoloxists 
during the past half century. The other will re- 
late to the general subject of ‘“‘ Ideals in Pomol- 
ogy,”’ under direction of former Secretary Charles 
W. Garfield of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is must 
eminently qualified to handle this subject, and 
who will be aided by many of the men who are 
striving to attain those ideals in the United 
States and Canada. 

— Pemigewasset Valley Pomona Grange held 
its first annual meetingin Grange Hall,Plymoutn, 
N. H., Monday under the auspices of Plymouth 
grange hosts of the Pomona grange. The speak- 
ers included the Hon. J. H. Brigham, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington; E. C. 
Hutchinson of Milford, N. H., secretary of the 
State grange; George R. Drake of Manchester, 
N. H., and Richard Pattee of Ashland. N. H., 
special deputies. Assistant Secretary Brigham 
made the chief address. 


Agricultural Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 

























American Institute, New Vork Sept. 22-24 
Chicago Live Stock ---.......-...--..----- Nov. 2-Dec. 5 
Colorado, Pueblo __.-......--....-----..-.----- Sept. 14-18 
Georgia, Southern Interstate-._.....-.. .--..--.Oct. 8-10 
Idaho Intermountain, Boise ._--.-- J Oct. 12-17 
Tilinois, Springfield .__......-....---..-..-- Sept. 26-Ocr.3 
Indiana, Indianapolis ....: .....-...-.--.-----Sept. 14-18 
Iowa, Des Moines ._---.....-------------------- Aug. 21-29 
Kansas City Live Stock __.-........-..-..---.--- Oct. 19-25 
Kansas, Hutchinson.-_--._...-....-...--------- Sept. 14-19 


Kentucky, Owensboro ......--- .-Sept. 21-26 
Maine, Lewiston -.-.-..--------- 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston -. 


Michigan, Pontiac._- 










__ Sept. 10-13 
_-- Sept. 7-11 
































den, a wealthy farmer of Westchester County, 


Minnesota, Hamline. _- Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Missouri, Sedalia ..........--..---------------- Aug. 17-22 
Nebraska, Lincoln ___-..-...-...---------------- Sept.7-1l 
New Brunswick, Fredericton.---.... ..---.--- Sept- 21-26 
New Hampshire, Concord.----._.---.--. -------- Sept. 1-4 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton--...-...Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
New York, Syracuse._...-.. ....--..--..------- Sept. 7-12 
North Carolina, Raleigh. -..-.-..-------------- Oct. 19-24 
Nova Scotia, Halifax-........ ..--------------- Sept. 9-17 
Ohio, Columbus.___.....----------------- Aug. 3l-Sept. 4 
Oregon, Salem.---._-.-----------. ---- -------- Sept. 14-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ....-..--..---------- Sept. 8-1 
Penn. Horticultural, Philadelphia....-... -- Nov. 10-14 
South Carolina, Columbia._-...-...-.-- ------Ocs. 27-30 
‘Temes, Dalles... ...................-...--- Sept. 26-Oct. 11 
Toronto Industrial.-.. -........--------- Aug. 27-Sept. 12 
Vermont, Rutland... .......-......-----------Sept. & ll 
Washington, North Yakima.... --------- Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
West Virginia, Wheeling... ..-----.--.---.--- Sept. 7-11 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee...... ...-.----------- Sept. 7-11 
NEW YORK. 
Allegany, Angelica._.......-....---.------- ---- Sept. 8-10 
— — Sept. 22-25 
Albany, Altamont..........-.......-..------. -- Aug. 25-28 
Binghamton, Binghamton · Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Roonviile, Boonville._..........---..----------- Sept. 14 
Brookfield-Madison, Brookfield -. Sept. 14-17 
Broome, Whitney’s Point -_.... .-. Sept. 1-4 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge - ..-Sept. 1-4 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent -... .. - Aug. 25-28 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville -Aug. 25-28 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley .... .--Sept. 1-4 
Cayuga, Moravia ........... .. Sept. 1-3 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk Sept. 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira -_... -.. .--Sept. 14-18 
Chenango, Norwich...... --Sept. 14 
Clinton, Plattsburg._...- ...-Sept. 8-I1 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill... .... .................Sept. 21-4 
Columbia, Chatham................-............ Sept. 1-4 
Columbia, Hudson ----....--.. ....-....--..--- Sept. 15-17 
Cortland, Cortland ............................. Aug. 2-28 
Cay COU a istics oss ep cpeiecte ened) Sept. 15-18 
Delaware, Delhi ............................... Sept. 8 ll 
Delaware Valley, Walton._.. .............--.... Sept. 1-4 
Deposit, Deposit -........-...-.-.-2. 22-22-22... Sept. 1-4 
Dryden, Dryden............-.................. Sept. 15-17 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. __.......--............ Sept 14 
Erie, Hamburg..-. ......--.--. --.------------... Sept. 8-11 
Essex, Westport......-...----------------------- Sept. 1-4 
Franklin, Malone...-...-.... -.-. --..---------- Sept. 22-56 
Franklinville, Franklinville -...........--.--. Aug. 25-28 
Fulton, Johnstown... ......---.-.2----.--------- Sept. 1-4 
Genesee, Batavia...........-...---...----...--Sept. 21-24 
Gorham, Reed Corners ..-. .......--...--.------- Aug. 1-3 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur............--.------- Aug. 25-28 
Greene, Cairo... ........... ......-.-22--2--2s20-- Aug. 18-20 
H k Lake, Hemlock... .......-....- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Herkimer, Herkimer.--. ..-...-.-------. .------- Sept. 7-9 
Hornelisville, Hornelisville._......-...--..--- Aug. 24-28 
Jefferson, Watertown.......------------------ Sept. 11.14 
Lewis, Lowville..............--.--------------- Aug. 25-28 
Monroe, Brockport..--......-------.-------- Sept. 23-26 
Montgomery, Fonda .---.-...-----.----------- Sept. 14-17 
Morris, Morris Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples ...-.-.-------.------------- Sept. 22-24 
Newark, Newark ....._...........---------------- Oct. 1-3 
Niagara, Lockport Sept. 17-19 
Oneida, Rome.._-...-.------.-- .--Sept. 14-16 
Oneonta. Oneonta -Sept. 14-17 
Ontario, Canandaigua.......... . Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown... .......-.--.----------- Sept. 15-18 





that an American association, stated to number |. 






















































































Sept. 17-19 
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Richfield Springs, Riehfield Springs 











Riverside, Greene aA Sept. 8-12 
Rockland, New City. ---. Sept. 1-4 
Rockland, Orangepurg Sept. 7-11 
St. Lawrence, Canton.._.. ._...__...........-. Sept. 15-18 
Sandy Creek, Sandy * M 





Schoharie, Schoharie __.. Sept. 1-4 
Schuyler, Watkins... ___.......--.. Sept. 8-12 




































Seneca, Waterloo — ---- Sept. 22-26 
Sidney, Sidney. ace .--- Sept. 15-18 
Silver Lake, Perry._..._......._....__:._. Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Steuben, Bath -............................ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Steuben Southern, Troupsburg ............___- Sept. 1-4 
Suffolk, Riverhead........................ ___. Sept. 15-18 
Sullivan, Monticello __... _........ __.._._.. Aug. 25-27 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley._.........__. Sept. 8-10 
MOI io ese tee Kasson cee sce Sept. 1-3 
Tompkins. Ithaca.__..........-..--......-....- Aug. 25-28 
Ulster, Ellenville._..-..............._........ Aug. 25-28 
Union, Trumansburg._.......... --........... 8 pt. 1- 
Vernon, Vernon....._.. ....---......._-._... .-Sept. 22-23 
Warren, Warrensburg...._........._..__.____ Sept. 15-18 
Washington, Sandy Hill.__.....-..-.......___. Aug. 5-28 
Wayne, Lyons._...-.... _-------. 222... Sept. 23-26 
Westchester, White Plains __...__.______ Sept. 28-Oct. $ 
Wyoming, Warsaw............._.............. Sept. 4-16 
Yates, Penn Yan._...........-..-._...___.....__. Sept. i-+ 
MAINE, 
Androscoggin, Livermore Falls......________ Aug. 25-27 
Aroostook, Presque Isle...................___. Sept. 8-10 
Bristol, Bristol Mills __............... Oct. 6-8 
Bridgton, Bridgton.........__..__.____ --------Sept. 22-24 
Cumbe: land, Gorham....................._..__. Sept. 8-16 
Cumberland, Harrison __.............._...__. Sept. 29, 30 
Cumberland, W. Cumberland._.__.__..__..____ Sept. 29, 30 
E. Maine, Bangor Aug. 25-28 
E. Somerset, Hartiand Sept. 17-19 
Franklin. Farmington -..._._...... —— Sept. 10-17 
Franklin North, Phillips ___................___ Sept. 9-13 
Hancock. Elisworth.._.....................____. Sept. 1-3 
Kennebec, Readfield.......................__. Sept. 22-24 
ME co Sept. 22-24 
Lincojn, Damariscotta.._..._.__.._._..__.Sept. 29-Oct. & 
Madawaska, Madawaska......................____ Oct. 1T 
Osipee Valley, Cornisb._.................__. Aug. 18-20 
Oxford, Norway._........................-... Sept. 15-1 
Oxford, Andover._._..._..........--.-__- Sept .0-Oct.1 
Oxford, 8. Paris_............ ........_...-.... Sept. 1-17 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft....................... Sept. 25, 26 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton.__............______ Oct. 6-8 
S. Kennebec. 8. WIndsor Sept. 8-10 
Sagadahoc, Topsham Oct. 13-15 
Waldo, Belfast__.......--.--...--2-22. ee Sept. 1-3 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe_.._._.__. ____ Sept. 15-17 
West Washington, Cherryfield___....____ ___. Sept. 22-24 
W. Penobscot, Exeter___.._. .-Sept. 29-Oct. i 
W. Oxford, Fryeburg...-.-............__. Sept. 29-Oct. I 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Coos, Lancastor Sept. 1-3 
Laconia Grange, Laconia Sept. 7-10 
Nashua, Nashua .__-._.--_-.__..._...__. .__..._. Sept. 7-10 
Oak Park, Greent eld Sept. 15-17 
Rochester, Rochester Sept. 22-25 
VERMONT. 
Addison, Midd lehury .---...____. Sept. 1- 
Brattleboro, Conn. Valley ____._. . Sept. W-Oct. 1 
Battenkili Valley, Manchester. ...-.-- Sept. 7-12 
Kradford, Bracford ____.________ - Aug, 25-27 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury__________ ..-Sept. 15-17 
Caledonia Grange, E. Hardwick __...........__.Sept. 20 
Dog River Valley, Northeld Sept. 15-17 
Franklin, Sheldon Junction ___.______________. Sept. 1-3 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville___.____.____.___ Sept. 22-24 
Memphremagog, Newport.__..__.___.___.____ 
Orieane, Rartem..... =. ..2-..-.22. 21.252... Sept. 12 
Onell, OR WOR is nn nk eons. se 
Ryegate and Wells River, So. Ryegate____- ..Sept. 9-10 
Springfield, Springfleld.._........__..____.___. Sept. *5-16 
Waits River Valley, East Corinth _____- Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Washington, Washington... ______._..._____.. Sept. 15-17 
Western Vermont, Fair Haven _____________. Sept. 15-18 
Windsor, Woodstock _............--- Sept. 22-24 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury ___.__.___._____ Sept. 15-1T 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury, Ames hury Sept. 29-Oct. I 
Barnstable, Barnstable ________-....._._.....- Sept. 1-3 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge ___ .------- Sept. 15-16 
Bristol, Taunton ..- Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont Sept. 17-18 
Eastern Hampden, Palmer.__-_ _-.Oct. +10 
Essex, Peabody... ———— — .. Sept. 22-24 
Franki'n, Greennold Sept. 23-24 
Hampshire, Amherst ___-.------.----..._.__. Sept. 22-23 
Hampshire, Northampton Oct. 7-8 
Highland, Miadlefield __._.-....--.....-_. ._.. Sept. 9-10 
Hillside, Cummimgton __........--_. Sept. 29-30 
Hingham, Hingham — Sept. 29-30 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams Sept. 7-9 
Housatonic, Great Barrington .____.___. Sept. 30-Oct. i 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston -_.._..._______.__.. Oct. 6, 7 
Marshfie!d. Marshfield _____.____ __.__._._.____ Aug. 26-28 
Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury _____.._____ Sept. 22-22 
Middlesex North, Lowell___.__.._...._______ Sept. 10-12 
Middleset South, Framingham... __-...... Sept. 22-25 
Nantucket, Nantucket.___................___. Aug. 26, 27 
Oxford, Onier@.........-..._... Sept. 10, 12 
Plymouth, Bridgewater -___......_.. ........_. Sept. 16-18 
Spencer, &pencer._.___--..-.-.-.....--..-...-- Sept. 24-25 
Union. Blandford..-._..._....._..-..--..-....- Sept. 16, 17 
Wakefield, Wakefieid____._.....-...... ..__- Sept. 15-1 
Weymouth, South Weymouth___..________._Sept. 17-19 
Worcester, Worcester .___._____.... Sept. 7-ld 
Worcester, East Clinton----___......_____--__ Sept. 16-18 
Worcester Northwest, Athol _ ..--Sept. 7-8 
Worcester South, Sturbridge. .-Sept. 17-18 
Worcester West, Barre______-- ERNE tin, Oct. 1-2 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, West Kingston... ._...........- Sept. 8-18 
CONNECTICUT. 
Branford, Branford. -Sept. 7-9 
Chester, Chester .__-. ----Oct. 7 
Danbury, Danbury Oct. 5-10 
Guilford, Guilford______ --Sept. 30 
Lyme Grange, Hamburg.- .---Sept. 2-4 
New London, Norwich....__.-...-..-.-.-.__-. Sept. 15-17 
Orange, Orange.--.. .....-..-.-.---.-------.---- Sept. 16-13 
Putnam, Putnam ._..-...-.------------------ Sept. 1-3 
taffor d Springs, Stafford Springs----_._.... _...Oct. 6-8 
SUnion (Monroe, etc.,) Huntington____.....Sept. 23, 24 
Windham, Brooklyn___-......---..-. .-.------.- Sept. 22-24 
Woodstock, South Woodstock.__-....__. ..-- Sept. 14-16 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUGLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mustratea, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 

f its kind. Contains most im 14 
a A ‘Bie coin, Bow to Train, Care for 

















t eat, and sleep; in everything 
abot ite — ye, tal Petter,” = Rata,” 
m ‘0 

“A F Br mer,” “Her Wants kupplied,” 
“A e toasts,” “The Homeless 7A Cat 
Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital * are all 
in tales. The volume, aside from an 
excellent on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited b) Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor c: uld be more justified in on 
his selected to} ic, as one having aut! » than is 
yt BY RO itor of the 

thousands of beautiful s of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
bet oer excellence. to the skill, care an 
Siac ape iformaios rip tne die ond genras 
much as to the diet and generas 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 

v 

mais.”—New York Vogue. 


_ 
FeeTise Whe are lances of cata will find much that is 
instru tive in this book.”—Schoo8 


Education, lis. 
io ean Ee Rae 
yo ; 3 read.”—George T. Augell, 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Paul Revere bridge seems a worthy sug- 
gestion despite the degree to which the 
gentleman is already immortalized by the 
trolley ride. ; 








— 


A divorced husband who then divorces 
his former wife—as recently happened in 
London—shows a decidedly feminine ten- 
dency to insist upon having the last divorce. ' 





It is again terribly apparent that the 
cheerful lightness of the French tempera- 
ment is inconsistent with the most careful 
watchfulness in safeguarding itself against 
possible accidents. 


a> 





Probably the Indians will begin to admit 
that there’s some sense in anthropology 
now that a prominent scientist has pointed 
out that they have a constitutional right to 
celebrate the Sun Dance. 

Whether or not circumstances are yet 
ready to explode Turkey like a big fire- 
cracker, things are moving in that direction 
when the killing of resident Russian officials 
threatens to become chronic. 





a> 


Persons who are tired of arguing about 
the proper pronunciation of the President’s 
name may try their tongues on Princess 
Arniimahinihini Pomare, who has just ar- 
rived in San Francisco from Tahiti. 








Most of us have experienced the-frame of 
mind of Prince Edward ‘Albert ‘Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, prospective 
crown prince of England, when he said to 
his tutor: **I don’t think I*ll do ‘rithmetic 
today. I’ll go in the corner instead, if 
you don’t mind.” 





Diamonds travel in queer places. Twenty- 
four thousand dollars worth were recently 
sold by the New York Castoms officials be- 
cause they came into the country in a flan- 
nel garment surrounding the digestion of a 
mar who hadn’t taken the Customs House 
into his confidence. 

Recent happenings in the market have 
again demonstrated that gambling in stocks 
is one of the first and greatest temptations 
of the very small American capitalist. And 
in most cases these small investors strongly 
suggest the old adage concerning the re- 
spective courage of the fool and the angel. 


a> 








** For soldiers,” says Count von Haeseler, 
after a long experience in the German 
army, “water, coffee, and above all tea.” 
This will please the prohibitionists, but 
how about the enthusiasts who have manu- 
factured substitutes for coffee? Such testi- 
monials as we have seen do not corroborate 
Count von Haeseler’s ou‘ervation. 

A society note from an steemed Western 
contemporary tells us that among other pic- 
nicers at a recent open-air festival were 
Misses Peacock, Goose, Crane and Crowe, 
accompanied hy Messrs. Fox, Wolfe, Bear 
and Hogg. The statement will doubtless 
look less like a joke when we add that our 
contemporary in this instance is published 
on an Indian reservation. 


How the modern American newspaper 
would manage to keep its readers amused 
without the assistance of the German 
** comics” isan obvious problem that will 
probably be solved only when the general 
public discovers that most of this German 
humor is really anything but funny. Some 
German humor is tunny, but very little of 
that kind seems to get past the}American 
editor. pas 


It has often been remarked that a great 
city is more dangerous than a wild jungle. 
The statement seemsto be verified by the 
experience of Abdul Khadgir, the lion 
catcher, who recently got lost in New York 
and nearly died of starvation. Incidentally, 
of course, there are those who will point 
out the fact that he wouldn’t have got lost 
if he hadn’t left his steamer to purchase a 
package of cigarettes. 


> 


We should not have been nearly so much 
disturbed over the statement that Tolstoi 
had described President Harper as a bar- 
barian if one of the professors of the 
Chicago University hadn’t immediately 
rushed to the president’s study and turned 
Count Tolstoi’s picture to the wall. This 
amusing act of retaliation is unfortunately 
suggestive of just the sort of thing that 
seems to have impressed the world-famous 
Russian. 














<a> 
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Several of the New England and Middle 
States are in hot chase after makers of 
bogus foods.. Connecticut and New Jersey 
have been remarkably active and successful 
in this kind of warfare, and New Hamp- 
shire has just entered the ranks with a 
board of health determined to take up arms 
against adulteration. It is believed that the 
frauds in food cost New Hampshire people 
$1,000,000 a year. 





2 





Everybody seems perfectly willing to see 
a trial of Governor Bates’ convict labor 
plan in Massachusetts, “ but not in our 
town, please.” It is said that tramps will 
keey away from the neighborhood of a gang 
of convicts, but in this case the remedy 
might be worse than the disease. The plan 
may succeed, but there is difficulty at the 
start in finding a tract of waste land where 
the neighbors do not object. 

The gardener who, like Mr. Harrington, 
sells direct to the consumer, has reduced 
the business to its lowest terms. He has 
the satisfaction, on the one hand, of com- 
plete independence from the middleman, 
while on the other he feels that he has a 
direct hold on the man to whom he does the 
favor of selling produce fresh from the 
garden. It isa pleasant, friendly arrange- 
ment all around, and nobody complaining 
but the middleman. 





a 





The plan of the Massachusetts State 
Grange in holding three field days on suc- 
cessive dates in different parts of the State 
appears to have been a success. In affairs 
of this kind it seems easier for the meeting 
to come tothe farmer than for the farmer 
to travel the whole length of the State. By 
retaining the same leading speakers on 
eavh occasion the expense of the successive 
meetings is kept within moderate limits. 
The idea should be applied to all Institute 
meetings. 


a 


The decline in the beef market has caused 
postponement of several promising enter- 
prises for cattle farming in the Eastern 
States. Wholesale prices are about twenty- 
five per cent. below the level of a year ago. 
Western cattlemen say that a Dakota two- 
year-old steer selling for $35 no longer ago 








than last spring would be worth only $30 


now. Those who bought at the high level 
to fatten and sell at the prices now pre- 
vailing find the profits very unsatisfactory. 
The cattle-feeding business has its ups and 
downs, a great many of them, but the 
general tendency of recent years has been 
toward better prices and an equality of 
conditions East and West. 


Brown eggs are still preferred in the Bos- 
ton market, and it is said that the prejudice 
is gaining ground in New York. The 
whim in favor: of brown eggs, yellow- 
meated fowls, red apples and the like, 
seems to be founded on the popular idea 
that depth and vividness of solor indicate 
richness, and that pale shades go with lack 
of body, flavor and wholesomeness. The 
notion may be acase of association of ideas in 
connection with such common natural sub- 
stances as water, snow, air, compared with 
meat, butter, artificial drinks, etc. So far as 
concerns eggs, thereis nothing in the notion 
as analysis and experience have shown. In 
fact, the prejudice does not exist in all 
markets. 


<> 
—_— 





‘Some of the Western experiment stations 
are just beginning to talk about the Chufa 
nut as a novelty. It was grown in New 
England and elsewhere at least twenty 
years ago and with fair success. The little 
nut tubers are produced in considerable 
abundance and have a pleasant, sweetish 
taste, suggesting a combination of cocoanut 
and chestnut flavor. But the meat is tough 
and the skin rough and gritty, which quali- 
ties have prevented the nut from becoming 
popular for table use, and of late years it 
has dropped out of notice. Some now be- 
lieve that the Chafa has a future, at least, 
as a food for hogs, etc., but it is hard to see 
how the nut, with its feeble, grassy top and 
moderate yield of tubers, could compete 
with theartichoke, potato and other plants 
of rank growth and heavy cropping power. 


— 
— 


Raising and Selling Vegetables. 


Most of the market gardeners near Bos- 
ton prefer to sell vegetables at whulesale 
in the city. They do not usually take the 
trouble to develop the local markets, finding 
the wholesale method much less trouble. 
An exception to this rule is E. W. Harring- 
ton, whose thirty-one acre farm is located 
in the western part of Watertown. For the 
past six years he has been selling all his 
produce at retail in Watertown and vicinity, 
running a large produce wagon daily, loaded 
as shown in the illustration. 

The business is evidently a profitable 
one, and its steady growth shows that local 
markets even near the larger cities are 
capable of supporting a retail gardener or 
two. Mr. Harrington began as a milk ped- 
dier and took outa few of his home-raised 
vegetables in the milk cart. Conditions 
grew less and less favorable for milk ped- 
dling. Competition increased because of 
milk shipped from a distance and produced 
under conditions of low cost. Hay and cattle 
feed have been very costly, and milch cows 
cost a great deal to buy in Brighton markets 
and had to be turned off for beef as soon as 
the milk flow dried up. in addition, there 
were losses from bad bills, ete. 

On the other hand, the vegetables on the 
milk route brought good prices, averaging 
better at times than when shipped to Bos- 
ton. Accordingly Mr. Harrington worked 
out of the milk business and built up a 
fruit and vegetable route as fast as he 
could. He was able to produce most of the 
truck needed on hia farm, but whenever 
the supply gave out he would buy of his 
neighbors, and in order to keep the busi- 
ness up during the dull season in the early 
spring, he would sometimes buy oranges 
or other special lines. But the great bulk 
of business is in his own home-raised 
produce. ‘‘On the whole,” said Mr. Har- 
rington, ‘‘ I like the plan better than ship- 
ping to Boston. If one has a very large 
business and can get a good man to drive 
the team and sell the load, it is very well to 
sell at wholesale. But it is very hard to 
get a good man. 

** Prices are not always higher on a retail 
route ; sometimes [ have to sell for less than 
I could get at wholesale in Boston in order 
to keep up my trade. Most people will not 
pay above a certain price, whatever the con- 
ditions are in Boston. On the other hand, 
my customers keep on buying of me at a 
fair price, even when there isa glut in the 
Boston market and prices are way down 
there. It is hard to get a good man for a 
retail route. I have been fortunate in hav- 
ing a son who is working into the business, 
and takes an interest in it, handling all the 
money, keeping account. He takes a man 
with him, the team having been loaded very 
early in the morning, and starting out at 
about seven o’clock. One man gets the 
orders, and another does up the goods. 
Most of the stuff is sold in order on the same 
day. Very little has been engaged the day 
before. There are no bad bills, as my pre- 
vious experience on the milk route enabled 
me to tell which customers are good pay and 
which are not. 

‘* Besides this the vegetable men, grocery 
men, butchers, etc., have a way of talking 
things over occasionally, and letting each 
other knuw who are the dead beats along 
their routes. Here is where a vegetable 
man has the advantage over the milkmen. 
He starts later in the day and has a chance 
to see other people, and find out something 
about new comers to town and people who 
are good pay, while the milkman goes 
very early in the morning and sees nobody. 
Of course a large part of the business is 
cash on delivery, but moreor less credit has 
to begiven. We sell about everything that 
can be raised in this climate. Just now we 
are taking out beans, peas, onions, cabbages, 
lettuce, radishes, beets aud potatoes. There 
is something to sell every month in the year. 
[ have several hundred pigs, and last fall I 
turned about one hundred of them into 
pork, and sold it on the vegetable route.”’ 

In a future article more will be told of the 
pig and pork-raising branch of Mr. Harring- 
ton’s business. He is an expert in this line, 
and is considered very successful. At the 
time of the writer’s visit a gang of men 
were using a potato spraying outfit, con- 
sisting of a barrel on « truck, and distrib- 
uting a mixtare with a pump aud two sets 
of hose. This was a traveling outfit hired 
for the occasion, and using a patent spring 
mixture to kill the bugs and prevent blight. 
Another year Mr. Harrington thinks he will 
have one of the outfits, which spray four 
rows at once, and require only two men to 
operate. He thinks even a knapsack 
sprayer would do better work than the 
traveling outfit. Four men are required, 
one for each horse, one for the pump, and 
one to Jeadthe horse. Four men each with 
knapsack sprayer he thought could get over 
the ground faster. . 

Potato growing is something of an ex- 
periment with Mr. Harrington, as he for- 
merly believed land was too valuable to be 
used for this crop so near Boston. But the 
brisk demand for fresh-dug potatoes has 
induced him to try the crop. A great deal 
of hired labor is needed to carry on the 
business. But no special difficulty is found 
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A VEGETABLE FARMER’S OUTFIT. 
See descriptive article. 





inthisline. In fact, Mr. Harrington thinks 
help is a little more plenty this year than 
last. He believes the great difficulty with 
farm help is the lack of steady work. 
Farmers wish to hire for a few months 
only, and then turn offa man forthe rest of 
the year. There is no inducement for a 
man to deserve a steady job by good work, 
and the best class of men do not like to hire 
out in this way. Mr. Harrington arranges 
to have work the whole year round for his 
best men, the large pig-raising establish- 
ment affording a great deal of winter work. 
Some gardeners in the vicinity have green- 
houses which provide winter work. 


-_o 


Reasonable Patriotism. 


Some one has said that the “ism ” in the 
coming election will no longer be imperial- 
ism or anti-imperialism, but patriotism. As 
wise this as it is witty. Quite long enough 
has the political and social pessimist been 
going through the land seeking whose faith 
he could devour. Undoubtedly there are 
such things as favored nations in the econ- 
omy of the world, and it is highly melan- 
choly to think that the most favored peoples 
do not sufficiently recognize the blessings 
which they enjoy. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
in the introduction to his lay sermons, calls 
the attention of his readers to sume of the 
blessings which his fellow countrymen enjoy 
merely in their possession of British citizen- 
ship. He cites the administration of the 
laws the “‘almost continued preaching of 
moral prudence ’”’ ; the number and the vigor 
and the eminent respectability of the re- 
ligious sects; the vast and regular move- 
ments of trade, and the thousand and one 
forces, some more or less intangible, but 
none the less existing and powerful, which 
exert their intluence and finally result in the 
happiness and well-being of Englishmen as 
contra-distinguished from many other civil- 
ized people. He adds: “ Few are sufficiently 
aware how much reason most of us have, 
even as common moral livers, to thank God 
for being Englishmen. It would furnish 
ground both for humility towards Provi- 
dence and for increased attachment tp our 
country if each individual could but see and 
feel how large a part of his innocence he 
owes to his birth, breeding and residence in 
Great Britain.”’ 

This was a fine thought, and it is applica- 
ble with far greater force to the American 
citizen of today than to that of the nation 
for whom Coleridge wrote. Yet we hear 
on all sides groans and propbesi s which 
would have us believe that things are very 
bad inthis country! The one thing worse 
than a tendency to proclaim America as 
faultless is the disposition to assert that our 
country is full of fault. Our critical faculty 
is very highly developed, and for this reason 
we are, perhaps, over quick to note the 
short-comings of the great republic. For 
the past four or five years certainly our 
press has been fairly clogged with rehear- 
sals of our errings and strayings. Mean- 
while, the advantages of the American 
birthright have been rather too much lost 
sight of. The American, as a rule, is not 
so aware of the grand opportunities which 
the mere fact of his having been born in 
America offers him, that we can afford this 
state of things. We should rather dwell 
upon our blessings and remember, too, that 
the advantages of the republic are by no 
means confined to the native. They extend, 
as Sancho Panzo says, not only to the citizen 
in the strict sense of the word, but over the 
domiciled alien and all within our gates. 
Every avenue to fame and fortune is open 
toall. The State, as a measure of safety, 
steps in and not only offers, but insists, on 
giving the citizen an education. And while 
the boy is going to school entertainment, 
play-grounds and gymnasiums are provided 
for him. A consideration of the amount of 
money we spend on elementary public 
education is enlightening. While the whole 
of Europe uses only $246,000,000, for this 
purpose, the United States alone expends 
$227,000,000. Every gate and door to every 
career is open to the humblest if he have 
but the ambition and the tenacity to enter; 
nor is he suppressed by the caste spirit 
which prevails even in England, where, 
though the British constitution is that of a 
republic veiled in monarchical forms, yet 
in practice and in organization it contains 
* large survivals of aristrocratic privilege.” 
In America there is none of that spirit to 
bind and discourage any man. Any one who 
has the talent and the courage to achieve is 
welcomed and heartened with a cheery God- 
speed. 

All this being true, it is impossible to see 
how any man endoweé with a sense of grati- 
tude can fail to be filled with patriotism 
and to feel that he owes much more than 
mere lip service to the maintenance in all 
purity and vigor of American institutious. 
Yet the patriotism we would encourage is 
not the blatant trumpery thing which so 
often masquerades as the real article. 
Rather is it of the kind described by 
William Hazlett thus: ‘To love one’s 
country is to wish well to it; to prefer its 
interests to our own; to oppose every meas- 
ure inconsistent with its welfare, and to be 
ready to sacrifice ease, health and life itself 
in its defence. It has been called patriot- 
ism to flatter those in power at the expense 
of the people; to sail with the stream; to 
make a popular prejudice the stalking horse 
of ambition; to mislead first and then be- 
tray; to enrich yourself out of the public 
treasure; or strengthen your influence by 
pursuing such measures as give to the rich- 
est members of the community an oppor- 
tunity of becoming richer, and to laugh at 
the waste of blood and the general misery 
which they occasion.” Clear-eyed Ameri- 
cans will, however, distinguish between the 





real articleand the spurious. What we want 
is reasonable patriotism that with it we may 
displace pessimism. 


— 


The Opposition of Mr. Washington. 


The sentences of the men who disturbed 
the meeting at which Booker T. Wash- 
ington spoke in this city seem to be just, 
for in two of the cases there appears to 
have been a premeditated attempt to make 
trouble. The wholeaffair resembled a fam- 
ily quarrel, where people are less re- 
served than they arein ordinary disagree- 
ments in which relationship does not enter. 
It is hard for the outsider to see why there 
should have been any violent opposition 
to Mr. Washington, whose labors seem to be 
in the direction of elevating the colored race 
of which he is so distinguished a member 
True, he is not blind to the shortcomings of 
his people, which are not wholly their own 
fault, but he believes in their gradual ad- 
vance along the line of least possible resist- 
ance and in adopting methods of 
conciliation rather than in _ using 
means of angry opposition. Many of 
the more aggressive negroes do not 
endorse this kind of effort, for they feel, 
and justly, too, in some iustances, that they 
have been regarded in some quarters as 
brutes rather than as human beings. They 
say that the frequent lynching of colored 
men,some of whom have been innocent of all 
wrong, proves this, and they demand re- 
dress in no timid manner. There is no 
doubt that the whites have often gone be- 
yond the limits of all reason in their treat- 
ment of those of African descent, and have 
taken the law into their own hands without 
any excuse whatever. They have usurped 
the place of the courts of justice, and in a 
frenzy of passion have burned and hanged 
negroes ‘without mercy. 

This, of course, makes many ignorant 
colored people entertain the opinion that in 
the eyes of their white neighbors they are 
no better than beasts uf prey, and they are 
naturally belligerent and ready to oppose 
any measures for their improvement in 
which there is not a direct assertion of 
rights, even if this should end ina fight. 

The crimes of which negroes have been 
accused by those who appeal to lynch law 
are of the kind that are most repulsive and 
degrading, but similar ones have been fre- 
quently committed by men with not a 
drop of African blood in their veins. 
It is not the colored man’s fault that he is in 
the South. His ancestors were brought 
there against their will, and if he retains 
some of the animal instincts of his savage 
progenitors, he is more to be pitied than 
blamed. Therefore, if we must take his 
life for heinous offences, let us do it legally, 
and with decent restraint. 

This will promote a better feeling be- 
tween whites and blacks, and the latter will 
not be inclined to resent the efforts of men 
like Booker T. Washington to elevate them 
gradually to self-respecting and law-abiding 
citizenship. In the meanwhile it would be 
well for them to remember that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, and thata 
fluent use of words does not always indicate 
a level head. 








A Cure for Bad Sermons. 


There has recently been published in 
England a book on “The Decadence of 
Preaching,’’ in the course of which the 
author, Dr. Harold Ford, gives the opinion 
that the sermon is of transcendant impor- 
tance in religious worship. Preaching is, 
he considers, the ‘* primary duty” of the 
clergy. The London Spectator disagrees 
with this statement, and reminds us that the 
Church of England formerly provided that 
if a man felt himself unable to preach a 
sermon he might read one to his congrega- 
tion out of a book. This brings to memory 
the very charming grace with which Sir 
Roger de Coverley saw after the preaching 
in his parish. After being insulted with 
Latin and Greek at his own table he asked 
a friend of his at the university, we read, 
to find him out “a clergyman rather of plain 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and if pos- 
sible, a man that understood a little of 
backgammon.”’ This man being in duetime 
found Sir Roger took steps to make him 
quite comfortable. ‘* At his first settling 
with me I made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in 
English, and only begged of him that every 
Sunday he would pronounce one of them 
in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested 
them into such a series that they follow one 
another naturally and make a continued 
system of practical divinity.”’ 

Addison,—himself the son of an English 
Dean,—then goes on to say that he heartily 
wishes more of the country clergy would 
follow the example of Sir Roger’s rector 
who read his sermons, and instead, of wast- 
ing their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavor to attain ability 
properly to enforce what has been penned 
by great masters. ‘‘ This would not only be 
more easy for themselves, but more edifying 
to the people,” he concludes. It is curious 
to note—what the writer in the English 
journal reveiwing Dr. Ford’s book evi- 
dently had not observed,—that Addison’s 
endorsement of printed sermons appeared 
(July, 1711) in the pages o the very journal 
which has now (July, 1903) printed another 
indorsement of this cure for bad sermons. 
“As we read the admiral discourses the 
church offered once to the se)f-distrustful 
among her ministers, we can but wonder 
whether it might not be possible for her to. 
return to the early expedient,” says the 
modern Spectator. ‘* For our part, we think 
it is far better to face the fact that some 
excellent men cannot preach than to try to 





teach those who really cannot learn. Cer- 


| government and the foremost officer. in the 


tainly, the printed sermons gave no slipshod 
English, no disjointed arguments, no trivial 
anecdotes and no strings of conventional 
catch-words. Their moral teaching was 
direct and manly nor were they wanting in 
passages which suggest as large a charity 
and as true an intelectual humility as we 
are likely to hear from any twentieth- 
century —. 

To bring the matter home, would you not 
infinitely prefer, in the little country church 
you may be attending these summer Sun- 
days, asermon of Bishop Brooks or Horace 
Bushnell or Henry Ward Beecher well read, 
to the lame productions of a minister, who, 
though he may be a very cheery person, a 
very good Christian and an excellent golf 
player, has no gift at all for preaching? We 
would, and we therefore herewith endorse 
the Spectator’s specific. 


— 


The Vanishing Cattle Trade. 


The British quarantine against New Eng- 
land cattle still holds, although strong press- 
ure is being used to bring it to an end. 

This extreme care, which appears to cattle 
shippers so much like exasperating ob- 
stinacy, seems chiefly a result of the Eng- 
lish lack of power to sense the speed and 
energy with which American authorities 
stamp out an epidemic. 

Such outbreaks in England usually last a 
year or two, while in some countries of 
Europe the disease is hardly driven out at 
all, and the Argentine Republic has been 
trying: in vain for many years to shake off 
thetaint. Thus the astonished and unbe- 
lieving position of the British authorities 
may be partly understood. 

But another possible cause of British 
hesitation and delay is suggested by the 
rapid increase of cattle exports from Mon- 
treal, which is gaining trade at the expense 
of Boston and Portland. The longer the 
quarantine holds, the better for England’s 
Northern colony. During the period May 1 
to July 20, inclusive, 61,795 cattle were 
sent from Montreal, of which 29,679 head 
came from this country for export. 

American shipping interests of various 
kinds are suffering severely by the change, 
while there must be corresponding benefit 
to certain lines of Canadian business. 

Thus English over-caution and Canadian 
self-interest combine to deafen British ears 
to all but the loudest of protests from 
Washington. 





a 


Life on a Ship. 


The slumbers of the forecastle were inter- 
rupted every morning at the comparatively 
early hour of four o’clock, when the sun 
was still well under thehorizon. Matutinal 
ablutions were usually postponed till after 
the early morning work, when a very 
tolerable bath might be obtained under a 
pipe which carried salt water past a warm 
spot in the engine room. 

The cattlemen were divided into gangs, 
each under a lieutenant-foreman. There 
were 842 head of cattle on -board, all horn- 
less steers intended for the slaughter, and 
108 of them were assigned to the gang which 
consisted of our company of three. Down 
the great length of the ship, the biggest of 
any kind which enters Boston harbor, long 
narrow aisles were marked by iron stanch- 
ions so arranged that, by the use of planks 
the vessel could be divided into skeleton 
pens, eavh capable of holding from six toa 
dozen cattle. 

Each steer was fastened to the planking 

with three feet of neckrope, and ate out of a 
trough which ran along the floor in front of 
him. The muck remained in the pens and 
was removed at the end of the voyage by 
a fertilizer company, and the work of the 
cattlemen consisted only in providing food 
and clearing up the remnants of the fatten- 
ing feast in the aisles afterwards. The 
eurly morning turn meant at least two 
hundred buckets of water drawn from the 
overhead water-works system. Fresh water, 
being a commodity of which the ocean pro- 
vides little, if any, was rightly regarded by 
the sub-foreman as precious, and many a 
kindly cursing was inspired by the upset of 
a half-bucketful of water along the slippery 
iron deck. It required an hour for the 
watering process, and another to hoist bales 
of hay from the hold, and, by dint of chop- 
ping and shaking, to make them into such a 
breakfast asa self-respecting person would 
place before a steer. After the sweeping up 
came a period for further sleep on the sunny 
deck and for breakfasting. 
* At ten o’clock all hands gathered aft and 
hoisted sucks of corn out of the hold and 
distributed their contents to the cattle, 
breaking each ear into two pieces. In the 
middle of the afternoon the watering and 
haying processes were repeated, und the 
work for tbe day was done, except that once 
every four nights each had to take his turn 
standing four hours watch.—New York 
Evening Post. 








Miles and the Army. 


The commanding general of our army was 
permanently retired from active service on 
Saturday by the law of limitation, he hay- 
ing attained the age of sixty-four, and his 
title virtually dies with him, though it will 
exist for one week longer. Thearmy General- 
Staff measure became effective the same day. 
Gen. Samuel B. M. Young will be the chief 
of the General Staff, but not for long, for 
after six months service he, too, will be re- 
tired on account of the age limit, and will be 
succeeded in turn by Generals Sumner, 
Chaffee, MacArthur and Corbin. The re- 
tirement of all these distinguished soldiers 
is not far distant, but the place which they 
will each occupy for a brief period will be, 
no doubt, ably filled when they lay down 
the cares of military office. 


Many will, no doubt, regret that the title of 
commanding general has disappeared, and 
that the senior office of the army will no 
longer bear it, but there seems to be good 
reason for the change, and it is in the direc- 
tion of common sense, for it will prevent all 
clashing between the head of the national 


army. The leading military ition will 
now be of a character that sat samara har- 
mony and prevent unseemly discussion. 
The army General Staff measure formulated 
by Secretary Root was not adopted without 
much epposition, but now that the provis- 
ional staff has given away to a permanent 
organization, it is to be hoped that some 
eminently practical results will be reached 
in the conduct of the army. 

General Miles was a brave and efficient otfi- 
cer who was, perhaps, not always discreet in 
the expression of his opinions, the result, no 
doubt, of his lack of West Point training in 
his youth. It is to his credit that he attained 
to the dignity of lientenant-general without 
a specific military education in the years 
when the mind is most receptive, but the 
confidence which enabled him to win the 
position also made him too pertinacious, 
if not pugnacious, in the expression of his 
ideas. He was a courageous fighter, and 
his farewell to the army is a manly and 
patriotic one. He haa the good wishes of 


a Points of Wool. 

In judging wool, the following points are 
of importance: 

Softness 1s essential in good fleeces, and 
the want of it is most conspicuously noticed 
if it is wanting, by examining the wool on 
the neck. Those fleeces are best which 
abound in a sort of transparent oil, which, 
after growing to the end of the staple of the 
wool, attracts the dust and gives the outside 
of the fleece when on the sheep a darkish 
dirty appearance. This oily matter is of 
service in hastening the growth of the 
fleece, and imparting softness, elasticity 
and strength to the wool. 

Soundness, or strength of fibre, is an in- 
dispensable quality in wool. A want of 
this invariably reveals itself along the ridge 
of the back, where there is a sort of divi- 
sion petween the wool of each side. To 
test it pull a lock or staple from this part, 
hold one end in each hand, and give ita 
strong, steady pull. Ifthe strands break, 
the whole fleece is lacking in soundness. 
This want of soundness is generally caused 
by bad feeling. 

Fullness means the closeness with which 
the locks of wool.grow together. Before 
opening the fleeces of sheep possessing the 
quality in perfection, only a fine thin line 
of skin will be seen around each lock of 
wool. If defective, the space between the 
locks will be larger. 

Freeness implies that the individual locks 
of wool, us also their individual fibres, are 
not entangled, but perfectly separate and 
distinct. The wool on being opened in a 
well-bred sheep should fall apart under the 
hands clear and unbroken. A want of free- 
ness will show most plainly along the ridge 
of the back. C. C. F. 


Pasture is like killing an ox for his liver; 
soiling is the saving and using of the entire 
animal. The animal on pasture has one 
mouth to eat and four feetto tramp. In dry 
weather the grass is pulled out by the root: 
in wet weather is tramped into the mud.— 
J. D. Dietrich, Wyoming County, Pa. 

















A PENNY 


Saved Is a Penny Earned 


N about to buy a 
WINDMILL, TANK, 


TOWER, PUMP, 
GASOLINE ENGINE, or 
GALVANIZED PIPE, 
write us for our price. We 
also make special offers at 
times. We have one now 
called offer No. 7. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress St. BOSTON 




















Th Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
GET T Herse Powers for one, 
—— Saws, 

ho are ra, ete. 

Wood 


GRAY’S Sons, and Sole Mfrs. 
86 Middletown Springs, Vt. 








Wanted at Harris Farm, North Scituate, R. |. 


two single men to work in dairy, one to assist mar- 
ager. Americans preferred. Must be milkers with 
ood habits. Accommadotions are first-class, alsv 
iberal wages are paid to worthy men 

BENJ. F. SMITH. 


Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most last1 

ee ane meee pe asting fertilizer 
Now is the time to plow up your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood denen asa fertilizer, 
ban will ensure you a good crop of hay for 
Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get them as 
they zre collected from house to house. Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Rank, Wingham, Ont. 











MEDIUM SIZE 


Yorkshire Swine Pigs 


For store and breeding purposes by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS. and NEWTON, N. H. 





SIMPLEX (CALF FEEDER 


‘The only practical Calf Feeder.- The only 
sensible method of ing calves. No more 
“teaching the calftodrink.” Promotesdiges- 
tion. prerents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whéther intended for the dairy or for 
ig A —— 
\. ree. Mention r. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Co, 
Dept.1. _ Clinton. Iowa. 















Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
highest service in 
Hand, Power and Steam. 


All kinds fer all (including Spray Pumps) 
with pipe and hose connections, and power 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest timate 











the whole country in his hono 
—17 rable retire- 


for you on anything that — to water raising. 
ree. 
Charles). Jager Co., 174 Righ St.,Boston,Mass. 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. . 





ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 19, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
rhis week....1299 9366 82. 25,232 1969 
Last week....1330 6159 
One year ago 3608 8547 
Horses ------- 570 





Prices en Nertherm Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
37.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@5.75. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
s50a@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4a4}e; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
a5; lambs, 3}@6¢c. 
Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 63@6jc. 

V EAL CALVES—3@6hc P 1.5 

fHipEs—Brighton—6}@7c P fh; country lots, 6@ 


6c. 
CALF SKINS—13¢ # fb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c # th; country lots, 
2a24c. 


PELTS—40@60c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. AP Needham 6 

At Brighten. WE Hayden 40 
p A Berry p AtNEDM & Weel 
F W Wormwell 6 Ce. 
AD Kilby W A Ricker 64 
The LibbyCo 46 32 F Ricker 22 
Farmington LS At Brighten 

Co 57 30 JS Henry 

L W Harris °15 
Thompson & Massachusetts. 


Hanson 18 40 At Watertewn. 
Geo Weston 20 J 8S Henry 5 


Libby & Gould 9 0 H Forbush 15 
H M Lowe 12 EH Barnes 18 
MD Holt & Son 19 W E Hayden 11 
Me lntire & WH Bardwell 11 4 
Weston 10 50 At Brighton 
D G Lougee 219 JS Henry 23 
Blaisdell & Co 1 172 HA Gilmore 14 
Scattering 60 
New Hampshire. GeoCheney 6 
AtNED ™ & Weel LStetson 4 
Co. H Whitney 2 
Geo Heath 54 477 J P Day 33 
AFJones&Co 4 19 
EF Adden 24 , Western. 
T Shay 4 15 At Brighten. 
J Y Keazer 19 JJ Kelley 48 
At Watertewn. SS Learned 112 
F L Howe 3 Sturtevant& 


Frank Wood 8 68 Haley 1 
WF Wallace 0 20 AtNEDM& Weel 


Ce. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
F Grengel 17 At Watertown. 
FS Atwooa 15 100 J A Hathaway 170 
Fred Savage Canada. 


20 40 
NH Woodward 2 20 ACNE DM & Weel 
3 


Dorand Bros 1 Ce. 
k E French 12 NEDM& Wool 
A Willamson = 14 Co 





Live Steck Exports. 

One year ago this week there were sent over 
for export from Boston 1841 cattle, 1084 sheep, 
and the rates at that time on State cattle were 
13}@14ic, d. w., and this week by late cable che 
rates were 10}3@1lic, d.w. But as cattle are 
much lower West than a year ago, it does not 
make much difference to the exporter. There 
has been 1c decline in two weeks. No ship- 
ments of horses this week. 

Herse Business. 

“A quiet week’s business,’ was the general 
expression observed by the dealers. Some deal- 
ers were off on vacations and others in charge. 
Arrivals have been light and buyers scattering, 
Some sales seem favorable tothe buying interest. 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable was a carload of 
Ohio horses of mixed quality, weighing from 1000 
21600 ths, selling at $125@225. A few seconds 
sold at $60@150. .At. Welch & Hall Company’s 
arrivals were light, with sales mostly for nearby 
horses at $75@125. It was a slow week. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s it was a light week for 
horses for light business and driving; none sell- 
ing at over $175, and some down to $65. At H.S. 
Harris Sons’ were 3 carloads of Western of 1100@ 
1700 ths, one of 1800 ths. Sales from $135@325. 
Nearby horses, $40@150. 

Unien Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Butchers were after the beef cattie 
with more activity than last week, but it could 
not be said that calves were really any higher. 
The arrivals are composed of all grades from 
choice Western steers to slim beef cows. J. A. 
Hathaway sold for home trade, 30 steers, of 1600 
ths, at 550; 35 do., of 1500 ths, at 5c; 35, of 1450 
ibs, at 43c; 25 do., of 1400 ths, at 4e: 40 cows, 34 
a4ic, of 1100@1200 tbs. O. H. Forbush sold 1170- 
th cows at 4c; 1030-tb, at 3c, and at $2.60, of 
990 ths; 2 bulls, 2680 ths, at 3ic; 3 slim cows, of 
870.4. 1080 ths, at 2@2I¢. 

Milch Cows. 

A fair supply arrived of all; descriptions, selling 
at $352.60. 

Fat Hegs. 

Western rule steady at 5}@5jc, ;]. w. Local 
hogs, 63e, d. w. 

Sheep Hleuses. 

The market is $c stronger on lower grades of 
Sheep and lambs, and steady on desirable lots. 
The arrivals from the West and Canada are about 
equally divided; 17 carloads of jthe former. and 
16 of the latter. Soon it will be largely from 
Canada. There is not much difference in cost 
b tween flocks from the two sections. Western 
sheep cost $2.80@4.30 P 100 Ibs, and do. lambs 
$3.50 @6.30 P 100 tbs. A lot of 40 lambs, of 65 Ibs, 
sold at 5e. 

Veal Calves. 
sutchers were trying to buy at little easier 
rates, but did not make much headway in that 
direction. Very few sold at over 6}c P th, which 

Is as much as any want to pay, and more sold at 
6c. J. 8. Henry sold 32 calves, 153 tbs, at 5jc. 
F. L. Howe sold 50 calves at 6c. 

Live Poultry. 

Price je easier, with 10 tons on market. 

Fowis, 123¢; broilers, 1330; cocks at 8@9c. 
Droves of Veal Caives. 


Maine—P. A. Berry, 15; F. W. Wormwell, 5; 
A.D. Kilby, 12; The Libby Company, 115) 
Farmington Live Stock Company, 150; L. W. 


Harris, 7; Thompson & Hanscn, 75; Libby & 
(ould, 15; H.M. Lowe, 30; M. D. Hoit & Son, 525 
~ itire & Weston, 61; D.G. Lougee, 4; Blais- 
ae \ Co., 26, 

‘ew Hampshire — George Heath, 49; A. F. 
Joues & Co., 41; E. F. Adden, 39; T. Shay, 100; 
G. Voavey, 4; F. L. Howe, 30; Frank Wood, 23; 
W. lr. Wallace, 125. 

Vermont—F, Grenger, 27; F. S. Atwood, 60; 
| Savage, 65; N. H. Woodward, 5; Dorand 
Bros. 5; R. E. French, 25; A Williamson, 36; A. P. 
Ne ‘ham, 15; W. E. Hayden, 19; W. A. Ricker, 

. Ricker, 90; J. S. Henry, 31. 
. Mssachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 47; G. H. Barnes, 
M. Forbush,7; E. E. Hayden, 14; W. H. Bard- 
Wel, 14; H. A. Gilmore, 20; scattering, 70; 
L.'-tson, 12; J. P. Day, 40; A. Wheeler, 40. 
Krighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


hozs, 680 calves, 175 horses. From West, 288 


"'\, 21,200 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 232 cattle, 
‘ cep, 77 hogs, 476 calves. Vermont, 7 cattle, 
i: “uves, Massachusetts, 137 cattle, 180 hogs, 


aives, 
I ; ‘day—There was evidently a better feeling 
“i ef cattle. Butchers came forward ready to 
), seeking out the good lots and on the start 
— lg last week’s rates. A few we apprehend 
bn sold a grain higher. H. Whitney sold 2 
"ll, Of 3380 ths, at $4.65 p 100 tbs. M. D. Holt 
on Sold 24-year-old cattle, of 3000 ths, at 5ic. 
ay sold 12 cows, av. 900 ibs, at $2.60, and 5 
*, of 950 ths, at 22e; 1 calf, 6c; 40 calves, 5}@ 
' kood springers at $35 each. S. S. Learned, 
“ trade, sold Western steers, of 1600@1750 


bye; 
for t) 


Ihs 


yal Sadhe, 

1 Milch Cows. 
a ‘© Were closed out last Wednesday, and 
—* a fair demand this week. Prices are not 


ally firm, but hold fairly well. Some con- 


CESSiQ) 


aie have to be made on the inferior grades 


‘disposals. Some very choice cows are 


70 = =21,258 1923 
120 =. 27,741 2198 


on the market. Sales are. reported of 20 spring- 
ers at $35 a head. Thompson & Hanson sold 
milch cows from $30@55. The Libby Company 
sold 3 choice cows at $50@85; Sextra cows at 
$45@48; common cows, $30@38. 

Veal Calves. 

Dealers did not care to pay last week’s prices. 
A number of lots went at. 6c, 5ic, a few at 6ic; 
70 calves, of 150 Ibs, were sold at 6c by Thompson 
& Hanson, also 40 calves at 5}@6ic. A.D. Kilby 
sold 12 calves, 100 ibs, at 5c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—There were 302 cattle tested, 
and of this number 290 head were milch 
cows, which was the week’s supply; about 

60 head less than last week. The demand 
for cows is not extensive, still there is a 
fair market except for low grades. Beef cows, 
heifers and bulls are not especially active, but 
wanted after a fashion. Probably the best milch 
cow on the market was brought by A. Wil- 
liamson of Middlebury, Vt.; gives better than 20 
qts. milk a day and' hasa record of 28 gts.; 3 
cows sold at $45, down to $35. The Libby Com- 
pany sold 45 cows at $60, $55, $50, all the way 
down to $30. T.J. Molloy made sales of fancy 
cows, $50@65. M.D. Holt & Son sold 2 nice cows 
at $50 each; 15 at $30@42. R. E. French, 2 beef 
COWS, 750@850 ibs, at 23@3c. George Barnes sold 
1 cow and bull, 24@3c, and 1 nice cow at $56. J. 
8. Henry reports sales at $65, down to $35. 

Stere Pigs. 

Slow sales. Suckers sold at $2.50@3; shotes, 

$5@6.50.. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Roasters, 6 to.8 ibs to pair, choice, P th.. 16@22 





Broilers, 3} to 4 ibs, to pair, P fh.......... 15@17 
Green DuckS..................2.-.22..0000 iegi? 
Fowls, extra choice................-...... 15@16 
s, tame, choice, P doz.. .......... 1 150 
pi »® doz....... ——— WWAi 25 
uabs, P GB cece ce cnaceccccasccncessaess 2 20 
estern iced— 
BURNS vn weinsitcdides cvenssasiiacécisaes 1 
Broilers, common to choice............. 123@1 
Fowls, fair to choice.................... 13@14 
Micvdvtens det vicwbuikeccehsancuen 94@10 


coc 
Receipts Aug. 18, were 217 packages. 
Live Peultry. 


BOGE DD < pececcccevuctcvecnehs coenconeecs 
Roosters, ® th................... 
Broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb. r 
Spring ducks, P th...................2-.-2. 1 


NotTg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 











— extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............-.. * 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes........... ( 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 2020} 
Western, large ash tubs................. 
Western, asst. spruce tubs...........-.... 

Creamery, northern firsts.................. 184,@19 

Creamery, western firsts.............-..... 134@184 

Creamery, seconds..-.................-..... 16@17 

Creamery, eastern ‘ 

Dairy, Vt., extra.........-.. 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts... 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds . 

I noice ecco recawednwcccuenesont 
Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery................- 20@21 

DARING. on yeie versed ssneiccescusisensad 183@19 

Common to good..............-.-.....--.-- 15@16 
Trunk butter in } or}-tb prints.......... 

Extra northern creamery.................. 20@21 

Firsts,northern creamery ..........-...-- 184.@19 

Extra northern dairy....... ............-- 1 19 

Common to good............... ..-.2-.2--0 16@16 

Cheese. 

New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 103@10} 

New York twins, firsts, P tb............... @10 

New York twins, seconds, P tb............ y 

Vermont twins, extra.............-....---- 10@10} 

Vermont twins, firsts..............-.-..... R 

Vermont twins, seconds.........-.....----. 9@ 

Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb.............- 104@104 

Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb .............- @ 

Ohio flats, P th.. .................-.- —— @ 

Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 27%: 

Eastern choice fresh............. — 

Michigan first to extra ........ ---19} 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. 

York State firsts.................0.....--00 21 

Western untested ......................... 16@17 

Western selected, fresh................... 18@194 

Western dirties ............................ 13 

Petatees. 
Va. yellow, sweet, P Dbl................ 2 00@2 75 
Yellow N. C. sweet, ® bbl.............- 2 8 


50 
Bristol Ferry,.Rose and Hebrons, P bbl 1 ee 00 
Long Island Rose and Hebrons, P bb1..2 00, — 

00 


Jersey Rose and Hebrons, ? bbl.-..-...-.-. 2 00@2 
East. Shore Rose and Hebrons, ꝓ bbl. .2 00 

Native Rose and Hebrons.............-- 1 75@2 
Jersey long white, P bu........--..--.-- 65@ 


Green Vegetables. 








Celery, California.......-.......-.-.-.---- og 
String beans, P bskt ...........-..-0-.-.. 1 50a@2 00 
Spinach, ete — 
omatoes, P box-....----- 90@1 50 
OF I 6 kb-n dcncdosgeniarencnsies 
* native, P bu.................--.2 0@3 50 
Onions, native, P bu......-..----.....---- 76 96 
Corn, P bu hox.......- 75@1 25 
PORS, OG... ——⸗ 1 50@2 00 
Native cress, P d0z........-.....-------- @40 
Cucumbers, native, P box.. -3 607 
Peppers, P bbl.-.....-. ---1 75@2 25 
native, P bu ook 
Egg plant, P crate...-.....-------------- 1 1 50 
Parsley, P DU .......--.---- ene eee eee eee 25@75 
— 7 TD... coccccccccncencocese see 2@4 
Radishes, round..........-..--.---------- 30@40 
Squash, So., marrow, PbbI.........-..-- 1 OO@i 25 
“ native, P bu.......-....-------+ 1 008 
Turnips, yellow, new, P dbi ....-..-..--- 2 00@2 25 
Mushrooms, native, P th...........-.---- 1 23@ 
8 








Fruit. 
Apples, Gravensteins..........---------- 2 75@3 25 
os EMMIS 0. fans candecscexngesseease 275 
* ROIRMREN . 0... son. 05 Sec cc ceseces 2 50@2 75 
*« native, P bu sz... -- 20s 2 oe 75@1 25 
“ Willlams,p bbl......-..--...--.--- 2 00@3 00 
“ Gravenstein windfalls... .....--. 50@75 
——— 
Florida, P box..........-..------------ 2 00@2 75 
Blackberries— 
Hudson River.............------------- 8@13 
Nathve......... 2222.20 cece ccnene upnccoce lo@l2 
Bluebernies— 
enn., Mass., N. H., Me......--------- 7@12 
Nova Scoua.... 2... 20.1... - cece ec sees 
Plums— 
Burbank, P & Ib bskt.........---..---- 20@25 
Green, P &tb Dskt......-----------.---- 20@25 
Large blue eating, P bskt....-...-.---- 30@40 
Grapes— 
Moore’s Early, P carrier .-........-.--- 1 ©0@1 25 
Delaware, P carrier...-...-.---------- 1 75@2 00 
Niagara, P carrier.......-------------- 1 50¢ 
Muskmelons— ee 
Western fancy, P crate.......-...----- 4 00@5 00 
Baltimore and N.J.,.P crate......-.. 75@1 25 
— — J — 8 00@25 00 
enches— 
- Md. and Del., P carrier......-.-.--.-- 1 00@2 50 
ears— 
Ga., Le Conte, P bbl.........-..----..- 2 00@4 00 
Native Clapp, P bu.........---.------- 1 00a! 25 
Native Bartlett, P bu-.......---.------- 1 D@ 
Hides and Pelts. 
— —— and cows, all weights........--.--- seit 
EE... 5 uckecaeaorauunaheraimenee se onts 
Hides, south, light aa salted.......... et 
5 “dry flint......-....-.--..---5 13}.@14 
“© buff, in west..........-.----------- 883 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-------- 8 1 25 
“over weights, each......----...- 13 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.............--.-- 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----+----+ 6@7 
Kvaporated, fair to prime.......-...-.--- 5. 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................- 
Grasse Seeds. 
Timoth: bu., Western, good to prime.2 2 10 
vs ¥ choice............. .. - 2-2-2 25@2 40 
Clover, # tb.....-.. .-22---------0 ee --e-e- 1 134 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack..........2 y 
«fancy recleaned, P f........... 10 
Orchard, P bu 2 10 
White Clover, q 
Hungarian, P 
Alfalfa, P tb..-.-. 
Blue Grass,P bu 
la ek kee 6 ous 
Buckwheat SulD ivees bawsstssesdongoes eves 
Barley... .....22- 20. 2222 eee cccncnesenceee 
Pea, marrow... 
Pea, screened. 
Pea, seconds... 
ie, foreign ............-.-.-----2--2-----01 95@2 12 
Mediums, choice hand-picked ............ 215¢ 
Mediums, screened............----.------ 17 00 
Mediums, foreign........-........-------- 1 oo 
Lellow eyes, extra.......-.-...--..------- 2 75 
Yellow eyes, seconds.............--..---- 2 25 
PGE. in doce cdcngsttp adeswemmeinneal 3 10@3 35 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No. iF — 





se R 3 oo 





fine choice....................13 4.00 
* clover,mixed,®P ton...... ‘s-+ 0013 OO@16 00 
ne clover, # ton 12 13 00 
ee 10 00 
8 00 

10 00 

00 





Fleur—The market is quiet and higher. 
Bpring. clear and straight #3 90@¢ 10. 
Winter, clear and stealaht 83 75@4 25. 


260 p bbl; granulated. $3 2069 76 DL. 


Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 25@4 00 P bbi. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 35 60 Zw bbl. for 
rolled and $5 75@6 00 for cut and ground. 
r ope market 1s steady at $3 15@ 


Ceorn.—Demand quiet, supply small. 


No. 2, yellow, spot, os}e 
No. 3, yellow, é8c. : é 
@ate.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 
Clipped, fancy, snot, i a 

2 clip . white, 5 
No. 8 clipped, white, f 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 . y 00. 


Winter wheat middling, sacks, $20 50@25 00. 
Spring wheat bran 8, = 50. 
prheat middling, ssc 8, $20 50@25 00. 


ix » $20 50@22 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 50. 
Vinseod, 925 Oo@is 60. en 
Barley.—Feed barley, 52@57c. 
Bye.—fic # bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Oe “ 
Fine delaine, ome —— 36@3 
6 hod o X, 1 and 2............. 9@3 
Pulled wools, scoured... ee pine Sbtbemnaioie B2@5 
American mohair i 







Come cece cc cecccccccscccesce 








BARREN Sow.—L. C. L. Windsor County, Vt. 
The most frequent cause of failure of pigs to 
breed is overfatness. Breeders recognize this 
fact, and avoid the condition as far as possible, 
and where necessary they reduce the “ condi- 
tion” of the sow rather than run the risk of a 
failure. The sow, more than any other farm ani- 
mal, demands a normal existence, and the suc- 
cessful breeder is he who sees that she gets 
proper food, proper exercise and proper shelter 
—the three essentials to profitable vig-keeping. 

RINGBONE.—C. W. R., Hartford County, Ct.: 
It is a general practice to blister horses that have 
thrown out ringbones, witha view to the bony 
deposits being absorbed, the blistering process 
being repeated a few times, if necessary. This 
may be effectual provided a sufficiently long rest 
is given. Should young horses develop ringbone, 
it is always advisable to blister before trying 
severer ireasures. Biniodide of mercury is the 
usual blister emploved. 

HooF-PARINGS.—J. A. P., Suffolk County, 
Mass.: Parings of hoofs can be reduced by lime 
or acid, like bones. Nails, hoofs, horns, hair, 
wool and feathers are constituted mainly of 
epidermose, which resembles gelatin, but is in- 
soluble in boiling water, though soluble in hydro- 
chloric and also in caustic potash, which elim- 
inates ammonia. Hoof-parings and the waste in 
horn manufacture contain a considerable quan- 
tity of nitrogen, and have manurial value. Hoof- 
parings are thin and small, and may be used as 
manure without treatment. They are generally 
included among the refuse of the blacksmith 
shop, mixed with horse droppings, the sweep- 
ings of the floor, and, unfortunately, with stubs 
and broken nails, so that it would be difficult to 
treat them chemically even if it was necessary or 
desirable. 

DEAD PEA VINES.—S. E. C., Wilmington, Vt. : 
There is none of the mildew on the piece of pea 
vine sent, nor,does it bear evidence of this or other 
parasitic disease. Botanist L.R.Jones of Vermont 
thinks that the trouble is simply the result of the 
peculiar and unfavorable weather conditions we 
have experienced. This has certainly been the 
cause of similar blasting of sweet peas, whichlare 
generally a failure in northern New England. 


— 
<> 





PROFITABLE PLUMS. 


The Maryland plum specialist, J. W. Kerr 
states that wherever the peach is entirely hardy 
itis a very satisfactory stock for plums and that 
root grafting is incomparably superior to budding 
in propagating on this stock. The varieties 
Abundance and Chabot are considered the best 
of the Japanese or hybrid plums. Milton and 
Whitaker are considered the best among native 
plums. The author states that there is more 
profit in an acre of Milton plums than of any 
other variety. 

INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS. 
Various matters of practical interest are to be 
discussed at the International dairy congress to 
be held at Brussels on Sept. s to310. The first sec* 
tion will deal with the question of adulteration, 
and particularly with the legal enforcement of 
means for rendering recoguizable the presence of 
foreign fats in butter. The second section will 
be concerned with the hygiene of milk and milk 
products, and with the suppression of the sale of 
milk, butter and cheese, which are the produce 
of animals suffering from contagious or infectious 
disease. Other subjects, including theifunctions 
of a proposed international dairy association, are 
assigned toa third section. The general secre- 
tary is M. A. Collar Bovy, 56, Square Marie. 
Louise, Brussels. 

ST. LOUIS DAIRY EXHIBIT. 

Dairying will constitute a prominent feature in 
point of space and in variety and character of 
methods and results;presentediat the St.Louis Ex- 
position. There will be a working dairy labora- 
tory, together with a model creamery for pur- 
poses of instruction. The results of the stations’ 
work in showing the relation of food to quality 
of dairy products, the effect of micro-organisms, 
the curing of cheese, and other work relating to 
the progress of dairying, will be illustrated by 
specimens, models and charts. The important 
work which has been done in sugar production, 
both from sugar cane and from the sugar 
beet, as well as the studies on maple sugar, will 
be shown in a sugar laboratory, adjacent to 
which other lines of agricultural manufactures 
will be illustrated. 

SALT KILLS WEEDS. 

For the destruction of chickweed raking the 
lawns or sowing them with salt, or both methods 
combined, were found effective at the Vermont 
station. The application of two quarts of salt to 
the square rod, followed by thorough raking of 
the chickweed anda liveral sowing of grass seed, 
was completely successful in exterminating 
chickweed and in securing a full stand of grass. 
It is suggested that where salt is used on a lawn 
it should be done Cautiously on a small scale, as 
the effects will vary in different soils and sea- 
sons. - For the eradication of the crab grass the 
authors ot a recent bulletin suggest care in selec- 
tion of seed to avoid the introduction of this 
plant, which Is an annual; the use of grass seed, 
fertitizer and water freely so as to keep the 
grass in vigorous growth; and the hand weeding 
of the crab grass if it should appear. 

GOOD GAINS FROM LOCUST PLANTING. 


The cultivation of the locust tree is recom. 
mended by instructors Jones and Morse of the 
Vermont station for certain types of cheap 
barren land in 1897. One hundred seedling trees 
were set in rows four feet apart each way. At 
eleven years old they averaged sixteen feet in 
height and five inches in diameter. Encouraged 
by this small planting five thousand more seed- 
ling trees were planted in 1902 and ninety-two per 
cent. of the trees were alive at the time of the 
report and making rapid growth. This planting 
was made at a total expense of from $27 to 
$32 per acre. Estimates are made of the possible 
value of the crop which it is believed at the 
twentieth year will be about $256 per acre. 
Suggestions are given for planting, and where 
there is danger from attacks of insects mixed 
plantations are recommended in which white and 
pitch pines, birch, elin and box-elder are believed 
valuayle. 

LICE ON HOGS. 
Cual-oil is sure death to every louse it touches, 
but it does not always kill the eggs and must be 
used with caution to prevent blistering the skin 
ofthe hog. When alarge drove is treated, the 
work can be done very quickly by using a spray 
pump having an attachment for mixing the oil 
and water, and the pump should be so that it 
will use five parts of water to one part of oil, as 
recommended in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 100. 


cover the whole animal, ahd if the spraying is 
done in the evening, nearly all the oil will have 
evaporated before morning, and there will be no 
blistering of the skin when the hogs are exposed 
to the sun on the following day. So little oll is 
used in the spraying that few of the eggs will be 
killed, and the work should be repeated at the 
end of the second week. If the work is thor- 
oughly done, three sprayings will be sufficient. 





Poputer Cranberries. 

Some of the most popular kinds of cran- 
berries were developed simply by selection 
of wild plants bearing extra fine fruit. 
About twenty-five years ago one of the 
pioneer cranberry growers visited during 
the fruiting season a fine natural berry 
bog owned by my grandfather, and picked 
out plants, the fruit of which he afterwards 
sold as high as $17 per barrel, which was 
several dollars above the. top market price 
at that time. The berries were very large, 
cherry shaped, and dark red in color. 

This type of berry, according to horticult- 
urist Corbett of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, is apparently the natural one, as 
against the bell or bugle-shaped type shown 
in the illustration. The rich red color .is 
still the: favorite, although a few high- 
priced kinds, notably one from Hingham, 








BUGLE 
TYPES OF CRANBERRIES. 


CHERRY BELL 





Mass., are very light red, but of large size. 
The bell type of berry is popular among 
New Jersey growers, and the well-known 
Howe variety is distinctly bugle shape, but 
the cherry shape still rules in most of the 
New England berry bogs. 

The prospect for the New England cran- 
berry crop seems not very bright this year, 
on account. of the frost and work of in- 
sects, and many growers expect another 
year of high prices. A letter just received 
from a prominent Cape Cod grower states 
that many new bogs have been started this 
year. They will not come into bearing 
until several years later, but this corre- 
spondent expresses fear that at present 
rate of increase the market will be greatly 
overstocked in years when there is a full 
crop.’ G. B. FISKE. 
Middlesex County, Mass. 


—— 





Peaches will be Scarce. 


J. H. Merriman says that the crop in 
Connecticut this season is a failure. He 
does not expect the yield to amount to over 
five thousand baskets. He will have about 
1200 barrels of apples. At the Connecticnt 
Valley Company’s peach orchard, Manager 
Molumphy said that the peach yield would 
be very light. It would be so scattering 
that it was hard to give an estimate, but 
would not be more than a tenth of a good 
crop. It was so throughout the State, as 
they had more than most orchards. If the 
year had been good, he said the vield 
would have been about one million baskets 
with the new trees that would have come 
into bearing. 


a> 
~~ 


Killing Weeds with Chemicals. 

In some regions objections have been 
raised against the use of solutions of copper 
sulphate, especially upon plants intended 
for forage, since it might be possible for 
animals to get an amount sufficient to kill 
them. While such a condition of affairs is 
possible, it is hardly probable in the usual 
practice of weed destruction. 

To overcome this difficulty the use of 
solutions of copperas, (iron sulphate) is 
recommended in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 124. 
Where copperas is employed, it will be 
found necessary to have a stronger solution 
than where blue vitriol is used. 

Copperas solutions should be from ten to 
fifteen per cent. or about une pound of the 
chemical to each gallon of water. The re- 
sults secured with this chemical do not 
seem to be quite as satisfactory as where 

















and rotting of contents. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


== 9 Chas. J. Jager Co., 
— 9 176 Migh St. Besten, Mess. 


WoncesTER 
FAIR. 


Home of the successful New England Fairs. 


Largest Fair in Central Massachusetts. 
TO BE HELD 


Sept. 7,8 and 9, 
1903. 


A Great Industrial Exposition. 
A Grand Horse Show. ; 

A Magnificent Cattle Exhibition. 
An unprecedented display of Agricultural Machin- 


ery and Mercantile Exhibits 
Eight Athletic Contests & Regatta on Nortn Pond. 


HORSE: RACING 


Including Trotting, Pacing and Running Races. 
Novel Educational Features, including Experimental 
Plots, Model Kitchen and School Exhibits. 
$8000.00 in Premiums and Special Attractions. 
Special rates of Admission for Groups of Three 
or more. 

Children under twelve admitted free of charge if 
accompanied by Parents. Ask for Special Rates 
on all railroads. 


For further particulars address 
B. W. POTTER, Pres. J. k. GIFFORD, Sec. 














When such a mixture is thrown over the hogs in 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


he copper sulphate is used, and the in- 
creased strength of solution required makes 
their cost about the same. 
It must not be expected that all weeds 
may be destroyed by chemicals, at least in 
an economical way. Some weeds are 80 
protected by hairs, scales and wax as to 
render their leaves impervious to the solu- 
tions usually employed. Against such 
weeds the use of chemicals will be followed 
by disappointing results, but against char- 
lock, wild mustard, shepherd’s purse, wild 
radish and penny cress they may be suc- 
cessfully used if the application be made 
according to the suggestions given above. 
The solutions have been found to retard 
the growth of other weeds, without com- 
pletely destroying them, as follows: Curled 
duck, bindweed, dandelion, sow thistle and 
groundsel. In any case the results attained 
will depend upon the thoroughness of the 
application.—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 124. 
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The small fairs are doing an inestimable 
amount of good.—J. E. Gifford, Worcester 
County, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
JAMES ELLISON, late of Waltham, in said 

ny. dec , intesta 

WHE EAS, a petition has heen presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate not already administered of 

said deceased, to Frederick P. Ellison of Wal- 

tham, in the County of Middlesex, without re- 
quiring a surety on his bond. 

a Probate 


are hereby cited to at 
eer in said County of 








granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper »ublished in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
pone om in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. 


W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CARO- 


LINE DIEBNEB alias CAROLINE L. DIEB- 
NER of Somerville, in said County, insane 


person 
WHEREAS, Frederick A. P. Fiske, the 
guardian of said ward, bas presented for 





citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interes in the e ourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days, at eust, betore said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
August, inthe year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and three. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 

FIDELIA WHEELER, late ut Acton, in said 
Count, deceased. 

WHE EAS, Horace F. Tuttle, the trustee 
under the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance, the first, second and third 
accounts of his trusc under sald will: 
You are hereby cited to appear at 
rt, to-be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of September, A. D., 1903, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, be- 
fore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said t, and by mailing, 
post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
persons interested in the estate seven days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of sad Court, this thirtieth da: 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


Ata Probate Court holden at Cambridge, im and 

for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 

eighth day of July, inthe year of our Lord one 

thousand nine hundred and three. 

ON the petition of IRENE KENT of Arlington, 
in said County, praying that her name be 

changed to that of IR KENT GREENE, 


order of Court, that all persons — appear and 
show cause, if any — had, why t 
an 








ordered. W. CAHOONE GREENE, Counsellor 
at Law, 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA 
O’CONNOR, late ot Newton, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, R. D. Weston-Smith, the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said eceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 
of his administration upon the estate of said 
deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the firstd:y of September, A. D. 1903, at nine 
o’clock in the torenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by oe pg a ee to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known — —8 in the estate seven 
days, at least, ore sal \ 

tness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Pagel, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth da: 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and three. Ss. HU. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the trusts under the 
will ay ELIZABETH F. DOANE, late of Lincoln, 








WHEREAS, » petition has been presented to 
said Court by Howard Freeman Doane of 
Crete, in the State of Nebraska, praying to be ap- 
puinted trustee under the will of said deceased, 
which has been proven in said Court, 

caust tobe held ke Cambridat is sad County a 

urt, to jambridge, 5 
Middlesex, on the first day of Se,tember A. D. 








1 at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 

citation by publishing the same once in each 

week, for three successive weeks, in the MAassa- 

CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspa) published 

in Boston, the last. publication to one day, at 
said Court. 


1 before 
CHARLEs J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 
ites eid Cea ie aa aa 
n ear one un 
* 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. / 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, pext of kin, and all other 
persons {i he estate of EMILY 
2 GILMAN, late of Cambridge, in said County* 


lece: i 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate, by Alice M. Webb, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 

on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
5 held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of September, A. D. 
1903, at o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
—_ if any you have, why the same should not 





at leas urt, 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
tation af baton persons fatere x in the 


urt 
McINTIRE, ae 
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if Our gent 
don’t call on you soon, send for agent’ s terms. 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 


















































FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 

Farmers’ Want Department is low 

initials. NO Doon. Cae to accompany the 








ANTED—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be d teamster and a hustler. 
im age — erience. ae —— 
. es @ month. Steady wor 

for the right man. Ei. Wairr, Cobalt, Ct. “4 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 
of buttermak — help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





ANTED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

woman for gener! housework in a small private 

‘amily. House allconveniences. Sal #16 per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—At once. competent. single man on milk 
Bea With eforebee, eb, NEW. 

er. with reference, S. D. ° 
ELL, Bristol, ct. “ 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work. 

Good milker, —— temperate, references. 

wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON, 
Lakeville, Mass. 





ey and wife, teamster and housework. 
Family 8. $3. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon- 
towese, Ct. 





ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand. good 

milker and teamster and sober. F i? er month. 

so good house girl, $3 per week. . W. BARNES, 
Dracut, Mass. 





ANTED-—Rel‘able man on large poult farm. 
ust be a. teamster. C. E. L. HAYWARD, 
ancock, N. H. 





ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State wages. 
W M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass 





AN TED—Young man for general farm work, who 
AQ good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly, 





GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 
ee invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham, 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Poaive on farm. Good place for a worker. 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





a winner bred in winning lines. Runs 


OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
i Ri half in .50 
eand kind. W.S.TA R, byron, O. 





or — Roses pares socnpter, — rr 
old; sound an re e. — eo 
work. REUBE F. ONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. * 


ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 








R SALE—Three coaches, as new. Will se 
cheap. Address LOCK X 723, Covington, O. 





for SAI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





rk as foreman on gentieman’s farm 


ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would wo 
C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five biack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to 5 
qoare old. Prices, 8 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable, 

have a record of —— successful work, fa- 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
— Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 

farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma. 
chine, etc. Board with the family. J. S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 
on farm ; house with city conveniences. Good home 
to right — Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D. WHITE. Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 
age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davigville, R. I. 





ANTED—Reliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and mori farm work. 
RGE T. CLARK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 





ANTED—A first-class cheesemaker, permanent 
position. Address M. B. & F. 8S. HUBBELL, 137 
gh Street, New Haven, Ct. 





ANTED—Man on farm, married or single. Write 
or come for particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 
OTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 





pth pee pa man for general farm work. Tem 
perate, good milker. E. K. CUTTS, Milford, N. H 





ELIABLE rugued man for general farm work 
HERBERT DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and — t from contracting an 
disease, so liable to iollow while eruptions an 
s are —— to remain on the skin. 

ll be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough ——— It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and le rests, will be a estas of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton 8t.. New York. 
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The Workbox. 
LADIES’ KNITTED UNDERVEST. 

Procure 4 skeins of white two-thread Sax- 
ony yarn, 1 pair bone needles No. 1, 1 pair 
steel needles No. 15, 1 fine steel cro- 
chet hook. With steel needles cast on 128 
stitches, and knit 1 stitch plain and purl 1 
alternately till you have finished 1} inches, 
keeping the ribs correct. 

Now put in bone needles and knit 2 plain 
and purl2 for 12 inches more. Go back to 
steel needles and knit 1 plain and purl 1 
alternately for four inches. Back to bone 
needles and knit 2 plain, purl 2 alternately 
for five inches. 

To shape the armholes, decrease 1 stitch 
each end of needle, every other row, until 
there are 100 stitches on the needle. Rib 
2 and 2 for 10 stitches each end of shoulders, 
and bind off intervening stitches for neck. 
Knit shoulder pieces to a depth of eight 
inches. 

Back—Cast 80 stitches with bone needles 
between the two shoulder pieces and rib 2 
and 2 for 14 inches. Increase one stitch 
each end of needle every other row until 
there are 128 stitches on the needle. Rib2 
and 2 for five inches. 

With steel needles rib 1 and 1 for four 
inches. 

With bone needles rib 2and 2 for 12 inches. 
Then with steel needles rib 1 and 1 for 14 
ixches and bind off. 

If you wish sleeves, with the bone needles 
cast on 92 stitches, rib 2and 2 and decrease 
1 stitch each end of needle every other row 
until there are 76 stitches on the needle; 
change to steel needles and rib 1 and 1 for 14 
inches and bind off. Sew up under-arm 
seam and sew in sleeves. 

A simple shell edge may finish the arm 
size if preferred. 

Around neck crochet a row of holes, to 
run ribbon in, finish this with a picot shell. 
Silk may be used for the crocheting. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Facts about Oyster Farms. 


** How We Are Fed,” by James Franklin 
Chamberlain (the Macmillan Company), is 
a book for children, but contains much in- 
formation that would be unfamiliar to most 
adult readers, one particularly interesting 
chapter being on oyster farming. 

Oyster farms, says Mr. Chamberlain, are 
far more profitable than are those upon 
which corn and wheat are raised. This isa 
new industry in our country, but it is very 
old in some parts of the world. As long ago 
as the seventh century a Roman knight 
raised oysters for the market, and it is said 
that the business made him very wealthy. 

Except for the first few days of their 
lives oysters are prisoners, being attached 
to rocks, to the shells of their dead rela- 
tives and to other objects. They grow in 
immense numbers, and crowd one another 
more than people do in the tenement houses. 
In fact, most of them are soon crowded out 
and die. 

Oyster beds are not found in very deep 
water, but rather along the shore, generally 
near the mouth of some river. The oysters 
often live where they are uncovered when 
the tide goes out, and on this account, 
partly, man has used them for food for 
ages. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
the shores of New England they found that 
the Indians used oysters very commonly, 
and all along the coast were great heaps of 
shells. At the very first Thanksgiving 
dinner given in America oysters were 
served. 

In a single year an oyster will produce 
more than a million young ones. The young 
oysters are called spat, and most of them 
are drifted away by waves and currents or 
devoured by larger sea animals. 

Oysters used to be so plentiful on the 
natural beds that they were very cheap, but 
by gathering them at alltimes of the year. 
so that they had no chance to produce their 
young, as well as by the catching of the 
young themselves, many of the natural beds 
were destroyed. In order to keep up the 
supply of this food men began oyster farm- 
ing. : 

The oyster farmer prepares his farm in 
various ways. He places clean oyster 
shells, stones, trays, bundles of sticks and 
other things on the bottom, so that the 
oysters may find something to which to 
attach themselves. Then he places the 
young oysters, or spat, on these objects. 
When trays are used, several are placed, 
one upon another, and bound together by 
means of achain. These trays are taken 
up from time to time, in order to gather the 
oysters that are ready for market. Some- 
times stakes are planted in a somewhat 
circular form, cords are attached to the 
stakes, and bundles of sticks are fastened 
to the cords in such a way as to keep them 
alittle above the bottom. Young oysters 
attach themselves to these sticks, which 
may be drawn up when the proper time 
comes. 

Oysters grow at very different rates. In 
two years they may grow to be six inches 
in length, or it may take them several years 
to reach that size. They grow most rap- 
idly on the artificial beds, and are also of 
a better quality than on the natural. 

The startish is one of the greatest enemies 
of the oyster, large numbers of which it 
destroys every year. 
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‘¢Babies Checked Here.’’ 


Two enterprising girls who wanted to earn 
money this season and have a summer out- 
ing atthe same time thought up a clever 
scheme and are making it pay beyond their 
wildest expectations, although they have 
been established but two weeks. 

Both of them know something about kin- 
dergarten work and are fond of children so 
they rented a large tent, pitched it on the 
sands ata popular resort along with the 
snake charmer, the fat woman, the toy rail- 
road and the rest of the side shows. They 
had no flooring put in the tent, but made it 
attractive with festoons of seaweed, kelp and 
shells. On the sand they spread a heavy 
rug or two, heaps of pillows and hassock 
cushions covered with gay, wash cases, 
added two small bamboo screens, behind 
which are concesled more pillows on rugs, 
and in two great trunks they keep all the 
rest of the accessories necessary to their 
enterprise. 

These are a quantity of small tin pails, 
toy hoes and spades, building blocks, card- 
board, bright wools, blunt needles, highly 
colored tissue papers, a fine assortment of 
beads of all sizes and bouncing balls. 

Then they hung out their sign, “ Day Nur- 
sery.”” Patrons began flocking as to a lunch 
counter. ° 

Parents going for a sail checked their 
whole family ; mothers ready for the morn- 
ing dip deposited the baby with many in- 
junctions; fathers tired of answering 
*¢ What for? ”’ took their troublesome charges 
to the tent shelter; giddy young aunts going 
fishing with their ‘‘steadies’’ took lit- 
tle nieces and nephews to leave, and all 
received checks for the little ones left. 


for the day they take Johnnie, Susie, the 
twins and the baby to be cared for and fed 
until the sun goes down. 

Often fifteen or twenty children are at 
the nursery during the greater part of the 
morning, and a charming sight itis. The 
attraction fairly outrivals the side show. 

Behind the blue sereen lies a fat cherub 
gurgling over a string of smooth shells, and 
just ready to drop off into dreamland. Be- 
hind the green screen under a bit of mos- 
quito netting slambers a dimpled darling 
hugging her bottle. 

Out in the great tent all the little Mollies 
and Jimmies who have never met until 
today are engaged in excavations in the 
white sand which threatens to undermine 
the centre pole, or in digging dry wells or 
building pyramids. Around the gentle 
guardian the taller children are grouped 
pricking cards, outlining thereon in bright 
colored worsteds circles, squares, birds, 
beasts and fishes, such as were never seen 
on land nor sea. All must ‘play nicely,” 
be polite, and are conscientiously ‘‘ minded ”’ 
by these caretakers. A ‘ 

Outside the tent, under other chaperon- 
age, the small charges are watched while 
they wade or play at catching the tiny rip- 
ples which roll in shoreward, and jnone are 
permitted to stray out of sight or hearing. 

When the children are scattered about at 
play, the day nursery looks like a baby or- 
phan asylum on a holiday jaunt, and every 
woman stops to exclaim: “ Ain’t they too 
cute for anything? ”’ and to ask questions. 

‘We are doing more business than the 
snake charmer,’’ said one of the pretty pro- 
prietors yesterday. ‘* We are not only mak- 
ing all our expenses, but will have a big 
surplus at the end of the season. We shall 
stay as long as the crowds do. Some of the 
same children come every day. The moth- 
ers know they are taken better care of than 
by nurses, for we direct their amusements, 
correct their speech, and give them a con- 
stant change of occupation, so they do not 
get restless and fret. The tent is better 
for them than so much hot sun. 

*‘ Yes, we furnish them lunches when de- 
sired: fruit, milk, bread—whatever they are 
accustomed to eating.’’ 

“Do they ever quarrel? ’’ asked a curious 
observer, noting an incipient struggle over 
a hoe. 

‘Oh, no,”’ replied the fair caretaker, un- 
consciously dispossessing a scowling two- 
year-old of the implement in contention and 
replacing it with a brilliantly-red shovel, 
which at once distracted his attention. 
‘‘ They are such good children, not one of 
them whining or crying; I suppose mothers 
would not leave really peevish or half-sick 
little ones with us. We are very careful 
that they are all bright and strong children. 
It is great fun—and so profitable.”—Los 
Angeles Times. 
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To Strengthen the Eyes. 


That there should be special exercises, 
athletics, if you will, for the eyes, is per- 
haps a noyel idea to many. Butit is said 
that one way to strengthen the eyes is to 
turn them alternately upward and down- 
ward as far as possible twenty times in 
succession. Do this slowly. 

Next turn theeyes on the level from 
right to left, repeating as before. Turn 
them tothe upper left corner, and then 
to the lower right corner. Then alternate 
the motion from the upper right corner to 
the lower left corner, and repeat. 

Conclude these exercises by rolling the 
eyes around, first to the right, then to the 
left, inthe extreme limit of the muscular 
extensions. Be very careful when per- 
forming the exercise not to strain the 
muscles. 

The eyes should be bathed every night 
before retiriug to remove any dust that 
might have gathered on the lids during 
the day. Cold water should be used, al- 
though lukewarm water is good occasion- 
ally. 

Open the lids and let the water bathe 
the eyeballs. Wipe them with a soft towel, 
taking care to rub toward the nose. ‘This 
motion has a tendency to remove any foreign 
matter. 

Topreserve the round shape of tbe eye- 
balls occasionally rub them gently, and 
always toward the nose. As one grows 
older the eyeballs have a tendency to 
become fiat. Gentle rubbing or massage 
helps to preserve their shape. 

If the lids are inflamed by cold or study 
a little rose water is good for bathing them. 
Cold weak tea, weak salt water and warm 
milk are also good for occasional use. The 
milk should be diluted with water. 

Bathing with equal parts of witch hazel 
and water is very restful to the cyes. An- 
other plan is to bathe the eyes with warm 
water in which are dissolved a pinch of 
powdered borax and two or three drops 
of spirits of camphor. 

A soft linen cloth which is employed 
for no other purpose is better to use when 
bathing the eyes than a sponge. 

The eyes should never be used when they 
are tired or weak from illness, nor should 
they be exposed to a strong light at any 
time. The light should always fallon the 
work or book from over the left shoulder. 
The creams used for the complexion 
are bad for the eyes and should never be 
applied. On no account should the eyes 
be touched with lotions or ointments ex- 
cept under the supervision of an oculist. 
The sensitiveness of these organs is so 
great that they resent this slightest mal- 
treatment. 

To stimulate the brilliancy of the eyes 
by the application of belladonna is certain 
to do injury. The Eastern oustom of 
darkening the inside of the eyelids aud 
eyelashes with powdered kohl is not un- 
known in this country. Moore, in “ Lalla 
Rookh” represents the women of the harem 
inthe performance of the various opera- 
tions of their toilet, as mixing: 

The Kohl’s jetty dye. 

To give that long, dark language to the eye 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to 
cull 

From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful. 

No Eastern woman cons ders herself 
completely dressed till she has tinged her 
hair and the edges of her eyelids with the 
powder of lead ore. The operation is per- 
formed by dipping into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin of the thickness of a quill, 
and then drawing it through the eyelids 
over the ball of the eye. 

That is what the prophet Jeremiah means 
when he speaks of rending the eyes with 
painting. The orignal words regarding 
Jezebel painting her face are: ‘She ad- 
justed her eyes with the powder of the lead 
ore.”’ 

Another reason against the practice of 
painting the eyes which should appeal 
to every woman, is that the paint in time 
makes the flesh around the eye wrinkled.— 
New York Sun. 


A woman who has succeeded in reducing the 
flesh about her waist to artistic proportions rec- 
ommends this as an exercise: Lie flat on the 
back upon the floor. Fold the arms and rise to 
a sitting posture. Then lie down again and raise 
one leg as high as possible, then the other. Re- 
peat each movement morning and evening until 
tired. . 





Summer Hygiene. 

Summer is the season of health and re- 
cuperation for those who properly regulate 
their mode of living. For those who do not 
it is a season of discomfort, 
Pure, healthful, light food that will not 
stimulate heat production while it properly 
nourishes and strengthens the body and 
brain is the great essential, 
lt is conceded that the best of all foods 
for summer diet are the quickly made flour 
foods—hot biscuit, rolls, puddings, cakes, 
muffins, etc., such as are made with baking 
powder. A most excellent household bread 
is also made with baking powaer instead of 
yeast. These, properly made, are light, 
sweet, fine flavored, easily digested, nutri- 
tious and wholesome. Yeast bread should 
be avoided wherever possible in summer, as 
the yeast germ is almost certain in hot 
weather to ferment in the stomach and cause 
trouble. The Royal Baking Powder foods 
are unfermented and may be eaten in their 
most delicious state, viz., fresh and hot, 
without fear of unpleasant results. 
Alum baking powders should be avoided 
atalltimes. They make the food less di- 
gestible. When the system is relaxed by 
| summer heat their danger is heightened. 
The flour-foods made with Royal Baking 
Powder are the acme of perfection for sum- 
mer diet. No decomposition takes place in 
their dough, the nutritive qualities of the 
flour are preserved and digestion is aided, 
which is not the case with sour-yeast bread 
or cakes. 


— 
—— 





Fat People and Prespiration. 

Fat people are less able to resist the 
attacks of disease or the shock of injuries 
and operations than the moderately thin. 
In ordinary everday life they areata de- 
cided disadvantage. Their respiratory 
muscles cannot so easily act. Their heart 
is oftened handicapped by the deposit on 
it, and the least exertion throws them into 
a perspiration. This last fact is curiously 
misunderstood. It is almost universally 
looked upon as an actual “ melting ’’ of the 
subcutaneous fat and is considered te be 
nature’s method of getting rid of the super- 
fluity. 
But this is not correct, for in spite of its 
greasy appearance sweat only contains a 
trace of fatty matter, rarely more than .01 
per cent. and this comes of course from the 
cells of the sudoriparous glands and pri- 
marily from certain constituents: in the 
blood. A person whose limbs and body are 
covered with adipose tissue is in the position 
of a man carrying a heavy burden and too 
warmly clothed. —London Hospital. 


— 
a 


Value of Applies. 


As the apple in prime condition will soon 
be here again, itis well to remember, says 
the Cooking Club, that this fruit contains a 
larger percentage of phosphorus than any 
other fruit or vegetable. This phosphorus 
is admirably adapted for renewing the es- 
sential nervous matter of the brain. The 
acids are also of great value for people of 
sedentary habits whose livers are sluggish 
inaction, these acids serving to eliminate 
from the body noxious matters, which if re- 
tained, would make the brain heavy and 
dull, or bring about jaundice or skin erup- 
tions. Some such experience must have 
led to the custom of using apple sauce with 
roast pork and similar dishes. The malic 
acid of ripe apples, either raw or cooked, 
neutralizes any excess of chalky matter 
engendered by eating too much, Apples 
are useful as a disinfectant for the system, 
and have considerable value as an antidote 
for tobacco and liquor. Under all condi- 
tions and iu all cases there is no fruit so 
beneficial or harmless as the apple. 


— 








Domestic Hints. 
BROILED FROGS. 


Select eighteen or twenty good-sized, fine, 
fresh frogs, pare off the feet neatly, then lay the 
frogs on a dish, and pour two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet oil over, seuson with a pinch of salt and a 
pinch of pepper, and squeeze in the juice of a 
fresh lemon. Roll thém around several times 
in their seasoning, then place them nicely on 
the broiler, and broll them for four minutes on 
each side. Takethem off, dress them on a hot 
dish, pouring a gill of maitre d’hotel butter over, 
and send to the table. 

SUCKING PIG, A LA FRANCAISE. 


To make the stuffing fry a minced onion in 
some fat, throw in a spoonful of sage, then a 
quantity of finely minced breadcrumbs and ladle- 
ful of broth to moisten. Stir around in the fry- 
ing-pan until well mingled, season with salt and 
pepper, stuff the pig with it and roast it in the 
oven. When barely done take the pig and cut it 
in pieces of the right size to serve, put them in u 
broad saucepan and pourin Spanish sauce to 
nearly cover, put a lid on and let stew slowly. 
Make up the stuffing from the cooked pig into 
small balls, bread and fry them; serve one such 
forcemeat ball in each dish with the meat and 
sauce. 

PRUNE TART. 

Mix 13 cups of flour and half acu of sugar. 
With the tips of the fingers work in two-thirds of 
a cup of butter and make to astiff dough with the 
yolks of three eggs, more or less according to 
size. Flour well a deep pudding form. Break 
off small portions of the dough, pat and roll out, 
then press against the bottom and sides of the 
pan until it is entirely covered. Brush with white 
of egg and stand aside to chill while preparing 
the fruit. Wash and stone some fresh prunes, 
add sugar to sweeten well and a rounding table- 
spoonful of flour for each quart of fruit. Fill 
the pastry about two-thirds full and bake ina 
moderate oven. When about done beat the 
yolks of three eggs with three rounding table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, adda cup of hot cream and 
six macaroons crumbled fine. Pour over the 
pudding and bake until it ts a delicate brown. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, add 
three rounding tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
vanilla to flavor. Pile irregularly over the top 
and bake slowly umftil firm to the touch.—What 
to Eat. 

ROYAL LEMON SAUCE. 
In a granite saucepan mix half a cup of sugar, 
a level tablespoonful of cornstarch, a fourth of a 
cup of seeded raisins, a tablespoonful of shredded 
citron, and a dozen blanched and chopped 
almonds. Add gradually one and a quarter cups 
of boiling water and boil for five minutes, stirring 
constantly; then stir in a little of the grated rind 
and the juice of half a lemon.—Good Housekeep- 
ing. 
g CHICKEN MOUSSE. 
Remove all the meat from a cold cooked 
chicken and cook the carcass ina very little 
water, putting in an oniun and some parsley to 
flavor it. Chop the meat, when freed from skin, 
and then pound it to @ paste, adding about a 
quarter of its quantity of cold cooked ham. Sea- 
son with salt, white pepper anda very little 
mace, and moisten with the stock in which the 
carcass was boiled. Add then a gill of cream 
very stiffly whipped. Put a layer of this mixture 
into a charlotte mould, then a Jayer of cubes of 
foie gras, truffies chopped, and cooked fresh 
mushrooms; then a layer of the chicken mixture, 
and so on till the mould js full. Set the mould on 
ice for two or three hours and unmould when 
serving. Garnish with parsley and slices of 
n.—The ‘' Epicure.” 

CHILI SAUCE. 


For chili sauce use ripe tomatoes. To each 
eighteen allow 2} cupfuls of vine; ar,one cupful of 
sugar, chopped green peppers enough to make 
one cupful, three onions chopped fine, two table- 
spoonfuls of mixed ground spices—cloves, all- 
spice and cinnamon. Boil all together until a 
rich sauce is formed and the flavors are so well 
blended that no one is especially distinguished 
from the rest. Pack in small jars and store in a 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


-here.. Pour pe 
let stand for fivé minutes, then drain and cool. 

Brunolse soup is a famous French broth 
thickened with vegetables, and is easily made, if 
there is veal stock in the house. Peel and cut 
Into small squares three medium-sized young 
summer carrots, one young turnip, half an 
vnion and two leeks. Simmer the vegetables 
with two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter for 
several minutes, then add three pints of rich 
veal stock. Season the whole with salt and 
pepper and let simmer for three-quarters of an 
hour. Then chop well one head of lettuce, a 
handful of sorrel, a few branches of chervil and 
the same amount of parsley, and add them to 
the soup. Eighteen minutes before serving add 
also a cupful ;of well-washed rice and let it 
boil until the soup is required. This is one of 
the best August soups, the chopped herbs add- 
ing a grateful touch of green to it. Instead of 
rice a slice of toasted bread may be served with 
each plateful, if preferred. 

The most attractive ways of preparing pota- 
toes! for salad is to cut them Into little round 
balls with a potato cutter, and then boil or 
steam them until tender. Use equal parts of 
potato balls and celery cut into cubes, with 
French or mayonnaise dressing or both, |. e., 
—— with the former and served with the 
atter. 


For green tomato soy cut green tomatoes into 
thin slices. Then place In a stone jar, alternat- 
ing each layer with a layer of sliced onions and 
a sprinkling of salt, allowing one dozen onions to 
a peck of tomatoes. Let stand over night, and in 
the morning drain off all liquor and place in the 
preserving kettle. Add 14 ounces of black pep- 
per,one ounce whole allspice, one ounce mustard 
seed, and one-fourth pound of ground mustard 
seed mixed to a paste with a little vinegar. Pour 
in vinegar enough to cover and let them simmer 
until thoroughly soft and well blended. Pack in 
stone or glass jars and let them stand for six 
weeks before using. 


If the hands perspire freely, powder them well 
with any good talcum powder, and there will be 
little danger of injuring the gloves. 

“Ball throwing I do not advise to any great 
extent for girls,” says Dr. Luther Gulick, physi- 
cal director of the public schools of New York. 
“It makes the clavicle prominent and destroys 
the symmetry of the neck, a fact every girl is 
likely to regret when she is older and begins to 
wear evening gowns.” 








Fasbion Notes. 


es French women are using this season bath- 
ing suits of light-weight cloth in a fine quality. 
it has been discovered that this material. unlike 
the more sleazy flannels, does not weight itself 
with water so quickly and stands salt-water wear 
much better than they in several ways. Some of 
the new models in bathing suits show a princess 
effect, and others are little low-necked empire 
gowns that are very smart out of the water, but 
rather more difficult to manage in the breakers 
than a design that is secured at the waist line. 
White and green is a much seen combination for 
these beach costumes, and nothing could be more 
artistic in effect. Cherry and scarlet bands of 
trimming are used, too, and are becoming to 
dark-eyed and dark-haired women, particularly 
ifared silk handkerchief is knotted over the 
hair. 

e®e The shops at the moment are full of tempt- 
ing midsummer bargains and are well worth the 
attention of prudent buyers. Standard summer 
materials, like taffetas, foulards and Indias, 
voiles, etamines, batistes, dimities, and lawns 
are now to be picked up literally at half price. 
Irish dimities of exquisite fineness and fast 
eolors, in refined designs that sold for thirty 
vents the yard at the beginning of the season, 
can be got now, by looking for them, for fifteen 
and eighteen cents the yard. Fine lawns and 
organdies, too, have dropped from twenty-five 
and thirty cents to ten cents. Often itis onlya 
single dress pattern of these fine desirable goods 
which will be found among a considerable assort- 
ment of much less satisfactory offerings. A trip 
to New York and around among the good shops 
will well repay the out-of-town woman in the 
genuine bargains which she will find. 
e%, A pretty yachting suit has a skirt and short 
sack coat of white cloth-finished flannel trimmed 
with bands of white taffeta striped diagonally 
with black velvet ribbon. The same trimming 
edges the short coat and the deep sailor collar 
and forms the cuff intowhich the full sleeves are 
gathered. With this is worn a white silk blouse, 
cut half low at the throat, and elbow sleeves. 
With the coat discarded the blouse makes a 
pretty dinner toilette for the cruise. 


e*aThe yoke design appears in many of the 
modeis for new fall shirt waists. In a few it 
extends down over the shoulder, but this, ac- 
cording to good authority, is uot considered 
to be really good style for the tailored waist, 
and the tailored idea will certainly predominate 
In these waists this autumn. The improvements 
in both make and design of mohair promote 
the material almost to first choice for fall 
shirt waists. It is shown in solid colors, in 
stripes, and in charming overlaid designs. 
Striped washed flannels will also be used, and 
for early fall wear the medium-weight cotton 
vesting will be liked. 

a®e The demand for veils shows no sign of de. 
creasing, and new styles of these dainty acces- 
sories are constantly being imported. A heavy 
chiffon veil which is new is edged with a wide 
band of liberty satin ribbon in soft color. This 
veilis shown in white and light tones, and can 
be had, too, for driving and yachting in the more 
serviceable blue, brown and green shades. 
Other new chiffon veils have a self border of 
Mexican hand-drawn medallions, which is cer- 
tainly carrying the vogue of medallions to a con- 
siderable length. 

e®. Linen launders well, but it musses very 
easily and is, therefore, by no means economical 
wear. A smart white linen toilette is in two 
pieces. The slightly fuli skirt is of the five. 
gored model, with an iniet above the hem of a 
three-inch band of embroidery done on linen. 
The three-quarter length coat has a similar band 
around its skirt, set perhaps two inches above 
the hem. A deep-puinted cape coliar of the 
linen falls over the shoulders, with a second 
collar of embroidery a size smaller falling over 
the first The sleeves droop from the elbow 
with an inlet of embroidery, and are gathered 
into a long-pointed cuff of embroidery at the 
wrist. 

a%e These include ready-made summer suits as 
well as the materials in the piece. In choosing 
a marked-down costume itis advisable to select 
onethat is made in not too pronounced style. 
Suits, for example, whose skirt has the long, 
many-gored corset coat are not good value even 
at a low price unless they are to receive the con- 
stant wear that will finish them this season. It is 
quite easy now to pay a small sum for thoroughly 
good costumes and dresses of a cut and make 
that will permit their adaptation to the fashions 
of another season, but they must be sought for 
with care. 

e*e New Paris lingerie shows not so much new 
designs in the garments as improved finish and 
even more exquisitely fine fabrics and trimmings 
than have been seen. The well-dressed woman 
understands the necessity of perfect fitting 
undergarments to insure perfect-fitting gowns. 
The stout woman knows that her size is consid- 
erably increased by too much amplitude in under- 
garments, and she plans them according. If, for 
example, a flannel petticoat is worn in the au- 
tumn and winter, it is gored and finished at the 
top by the narrowest of binding, and is made so 
large that it drops below the waist line or below 
the hooks that are placed on the corset to keep 
down any fullness of clothing. To get the neces- 
sary width in these narrow petticoats an attached 
flounce is put across the back breadth. This is 
trimmed with narrow lace-edged ruffles which 
extend around the entire skirt. Some women 
dispense with the flannel underskirt altogether, 
wearing instead in cold weather perfect-fitting 
satin knickerbockers lined with flannel. 
e*eHandkerchiefs are used not only for corset 
covers but to trim full sets of underwear. Cam- 
pric petticoats have handkerchief rufties made 
by cutting the square diagonally into two pieces 





umphs almost make us believe in the 
magical powers of science; yet, just as we 
have come to understand the Morse tele- 


electric light, we shall come to see Marconi 
wireless 
method of communication between distant 
places. 


skirt. The same trimming Is applied to the 
corsage of chemises and corset covers, half of 
the handkerchief being set on the front and half 
on the back. To get the required fullness, as 
well as to. add to the decorative effect, a strip of 
insertion is let in the centre of the handker- 
chief overpiece. 

o*e Some attractive crash gowps are to be seen 
this summer on smartly dressed women. Itisa 
matter for congratulation that this material is 
not popular this year iu the sense of being com- 
mon. Cheap toilettes in crash are intoler ble. 
The material is heavy and sags, and unless cut 
by a first-class dressmaker makes up very badly. 
A French morning toilette seen at Newport the 
other day was of crash, the full skirt having a 
band of wool embroidery in Oriental tones, let in 
about two inches above the hem. The bodice 
has the long shoulder effect, produced in a sort 
of crepe bretelles that come down over the 
slightly loose full front and cross over to slip one 
end under the belt at the left side, the whole 
trimmed with a narrow band of the embroidery. 
It must be added that toilettes of these coarse 
crashes are not practical for moderate purses. 
They lose shape readily, and some other similar 
material, linen of coarse weave or a fine duck, is 
a better choice. White pique for smart wear is 
not in favor this summer. 

e*. Charming little taffeta shoulder wraps are 
seen for midsummer wear which are enough like 
the pelerines of our grandmothers’ young days 
to have come from the old trunk In the attic. 
Glace taffeta is used to make these little wraps, 
their trimming following the old style in the tiny 
pinked ruchings that cover them. The long, 
pointed ends of these pelerines are crossed in 
front and carried around to the back, ending at 
the waist line undera rosette. They are seen in 
black, white and other solid colors. One in a 
delicate mauve was effectively worn with a silk 
muslin, on whose cream ground was wrought a 
straying design of small flowers and leaves in 
mauve tints. ‘“ We must wear the pelerine care- 
fully,” says the Queen, writing of this little wrap 
“ it needs a great deal of putting on. It is more be- 
coming if pointed at the back of the waist, a fact 
to be borne in mind by those who are not slender. 
Itis being made in gauze and glace, sometimes 
embroidered in silk or ribbons, and many ex- 
amples have shaded fringes. Some end in a 
basque with a big buckle, some are set in a 
yoke: piece; but English women are inclined to 
wear them as a becoming adjunct to the rest of 
the toilet and not as a very important vetement. 
The stole ends that accompany some of them 
make a pretty finish to a gown, and without 
doubt they are leading the way to the early 
Victorian tippet shaped to the shoulders and cut 
in one with the ends. Boleros combined with 
tippets and pelerines will by and by emancipate 
themselves as time goes on and each assert its 
own individuality.” 

e*. A beautiful evening wrap for midsummer 
wear is of gray mousseline de soie plaited, the 
sleeves and the edge of the loose coat in'et with 
black Chantilly. The drooping cape effect is 
shown inthe deep collar attached, which falls 
low over the shoulders and is trimmed with the 
Chantilly inlet and edged all round with tiny 
white roses.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 

Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
‘But real action is in silent moments. The 
epochs of our life are not in the visible facts of 
our choice of a calling, our marriage, our acquisi- 
tion of an office, and the like, but in a silent 
thought by the wayside as we walk; in a thought 
which revises our entire manner of life, and says 
Thus hast thou done, but it was better thus. 
a . I desire not to disgrace the soul. Tne 
fact that I am here certainly shows me that the 
soul has need of an organ here. Shall I not 
assume the post? Shall I skulk and dodge and 
duck with my unseasonable apologies and vain 
modesty, and imagine my being here imperti- 
nent? less pertinent than Epaminondas or 
Homer being there? and that the soul did not 
know its own needs? Besides, without any 
reasoning on the matter, I have no discontent. 
The good soul nourishes me, and unlocks new 
magazines of! power and enjoyment to me every 
day. I will not meanly decline the immensity of 
good, because I have heard that it has come to 
others in another shape.”—Emerson. 


If the real action of lifeis in silent mo- 
ments the real success, the true effectiveness 
of life is in a certain mental fidelity to 
the thought which ,** comes by the wayside 
as we walk ’”’; which revises, indeed, our 
entire manneroof life, if it be recognized and 
utilized. Perhaps the one most determin- 
ing difference between success and failure 
lies in the power to carry out the thought; 
to fulfill the purpose, that falls upon one, 
or which reveals itself to one, in a silent 
moment, or to ignore and forget it, or rele- 
gate it to the realm of theimpossible. Asa 
matter of actual truth, nothing is impos- 
sible; any conceivable achievement or ac- 
complishment jis only a question of time 
and of persistence of energy. ‘“ Let the 
great currents of belief run gradually 
into a deeper channel,” said Frederic 
W. H. Myers; ‘* Let men realize that their 
most comprehensive duty, in this, or other 
worlds, is intensity of spiritual life; nay, 
that their own spirits are co-operative ele- 
ments in the cosmic evolution ; are part and 
parcel of the ultimate vitalizing Power. 
. . + In my view, then, each man is essen- 
tially aspirit, controlling an organism which 
is itself a complex of lower and smaller 
lives. The spirit’s control is not uniform 
thoroughout the organism, nor in all phases 
of organic life. In waking life it controls 
mainly the centres of supraliminal thought 
and feeling, exercising little control over 
deeper centres, which have been educated 
into a routine sufficient for common needs. 
But in subliminal states—trance and the like 
—the supraliminal processes are inhibited, 
and the lower organic centres are retained 
more directly under the spirit’s control. 
As you get into the profounder part of 
man’s being, you get nearer to the source of 
his human vitality. You get thus into a re- 
gion of essentially greater responsiveness 
to spiritual appeal than is offered by the 
superficial stratum which has been shaped 
and hardended by external needs into a 
definite adaptation to the earthly environ- 
ment.”” ‘ihat highest manifestation of 
power which is called genius is but the 
conscious utilization of the wider range of 
faculties—the more intense and concentrated 
form of energy brought to bear upon affairs. 
A signal instance of the practical value 
of recognizing the silent thought by the 
wayside is in the present development of 
Marconi’s conception of a new means of 
communication for the world in wireless 
telegraphy. ‘‘ Consider,” said President 
Eliot of Harvard recently, ‘‘ the imagina- 
tion which resulted in the transmission of 
thought over a distance of three thousand 
miles without any visible means of connec- 
tion! *? A recent scientific paper comment- 
ing on Marconi’s achievement, says: ‘‘ That 
accomplishment by Marconi is the most 
wonderful achievement which has taken 
place in the past fifty years, and who shall 
doubt the future of the system which he is 
building up for the accomplishment of com- 
mercial business in all parts of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy is not a dream; it is not 
@ vision of the electrical enthusiast. It isa 
most positive, present-day accomplishment 
of the most tremendous importance.” 

And again we read:—‘ Marconi’s tri- 


ov — — 
made. Within the space of nine va... 
he has developed anew and great cui, 
prise, whose operations today could * 
have been believed by the most vision.” 
enthusiast a decade ago, Even tw. veers 
ago the idea of linking the hemisphe;.. 
wireless messages would have been ridi 
culed. We have been taught to be cha, * 
our disbeliefs. It is no longer possit,). . 
doubt that transatlantic wireless telov:4,). 
is possible, for the thing is Die eve: - 
day between England and Canada |. 
it reasonable to doubt, then, that on 
mercial transatlantic wireless betwee, :)... 
country and Europe will shortly be brov.:): 
about? When men like Lord Kel. _ 
Thomas A. Edison, Professor Pupin, 3. 
drew Carnegie and hosts of other least 
scientists proclaim their faith in Marc. 
his work and the great commercial su: 

to result from it, we must recognize : 
authority and value of their belielf.. 

“The most potent fact of the present stat) - 
of wireless telegraphy is that it is on :: 
eve of wonderful commercial rewar,: 
Marconi, himself, has successfully Boi 
through three great stages of endeavor— 
discovery, invention and development.” 

The real motor of human progress is +0. 
vealed in these silent moments. The great 
inventions of the world are suggested, ani 
the ideas that develop humanity fall upon 
one in these silent moments whose pow: 
revises the entire manner of life. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 








Gems of Thought. 


----We often do more good by our sympat), 
than by our labors. — — 

----It is well to do our work as toGod. x 
blessed privilege to feel that whatever w: .),, 
we may do it to Him; but it is blessed also to 
have aday for communion with Him in which 
we need not work.—James Hinton. 

---Nothing but infinite pity is sufficient fo; 
the infinite pathos of human life.—Oliphant. 

----Christianity, a wise man has said, is “for 
use, or itis nothing.” It means the deepening 
life of goodness in the hearc.—Alexander Gordon. 

---- The peace of trust comes to our hearts at 
evening time. The sense of restful security is 
never so great as when our own activity comes 
to an end and we throw ourselves entirely upon 
God and take His promises in place of sel; 
reliance.—I. O. R. 

---- We dig and toil, we worry and fret; and al? 
the while close over us bends the infinite wonder 
and beauty of nature, saying: “ Look up, my 
chila! Feel my smile, and be glad! ”—G. s. 
Merriam. 

----A man who lives entirely to himself be- 
comes at last obnoxious to himself. I believe it 
is the law of God that self-centredness ends in 
self-nauseousness. There is no weariness like 
the weariness of aman who is wearied of him- 
self, and that is the awful Nemesis which follows 
the selfish life.—J. H. Jowett. 

----Use your Sabbaths as steps to glory, til! 
you have passed them all and are there arrived. 
Especially you that are poor and cannot take 
time in the week as you desire,’see that you well 
improve this day; as your bodies rest from their 
labors, let your spirits seek after rest from God. 








| —Richard Baxter. 


---- It is on the side of that whichis in God most 
truly infinite and unchangeable that we draw 
nigh to Him. Wisdom and love and righteous- 
ness and patience in us are the same qualities as 
in Him, only their poor shadow and pale present- 
ment; and we touch Him, if I may say so in all 
reverence, at the very heart of His being.— 
Charles Beard. . 

----Itisnot by regretting what is irreparable 
that true work is to be done, but by making the 
best of what we are. It is not by complaining 
that we have not the right tools, but by using 
well the tools we have. What we are is God’s 
providential arrangement—God’s doing, though 
it may be man’s misdoing. Life is a series of 
mistakes, and he is not the best Christian who 
makes the fewest false steps. He is the best 
who wins the most splendid victories by the re- 
trieval of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 

----Let me bless the Lord, because no function 
will be more rich in blessings to my soul than 
this. The admiring contemplation of His excel- 
lence is in reality the appropriation thereof. 
The heart cannot delight in God without becom- 
ing like God.—George Bowen. 

---- You need not break the /glasses of a teles- 
cope or coat them over with paint in order to 
prevent you from seeing through them. Just 
breathe upon them, and the dew of your breath 
will shut out all the stars. So it does not require 
great crimes to hide the light of God’s counte- 
nance. Little faults can do it just as well._—H. W- 
Beecher. 

----I certainly do feel by experience the eter- 
nal obligation because of the eternal necessity of 
the Sabbath. The soul withers without it; it 
thrives in proportion to the fidelity of its ob- 
servance.— F. W. Robertson. 


Brilliants. 
Will you not strive to come to me? 
I am alone and far; 
Your hand, perchance, the link might be 
’Twixt me and where soulsare. 


Your voice, perchance, my heart might bring 
From distant, lonely wandering. 








Far, far away my soul has strayed, 
On-driven by distress; 
And now tonight am I afraid 
In the vast loneliness. 
Will you not strive to bring me back, 
Friend,  thelost the homeward track? 
—From the Portuguese, by Ella Fuller Maitland. 


’T is yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age, but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth? 
A weight of goid 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life has begun: 
At seventy-three Degins once more: 
Fly swifter as thoust near’st the sun. 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Our life’s a book—a different page 
Is turned each day: 
The mysteries the next conceals 
None dare to say. 
The binding of Life’s book is Hope, 
With faith enwove; 
The golden rim about its leaves 
1s human love. —Lee C. Harby- 


We must not hope to be mowers, 
And gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears. 


It is not just as we like it— 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we think it, 
A harvest of thorns and flowers. 
—Alice Cary. 


Carry me home toithe pine-wood; 
Give me to rest by the sea; 

Leave me alone with the lulling tone 
Ofthe South-wind’s phantasy. 


For I am weary of discord, 
Sick of the clash of this strife,— 
Sick of the bane of the prelude of pain, 
And I yearn for the Symphony—Life. 


—Robert Haven Schauffler, in the August Scrib- 


ners. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





APART. 
he whispering wind is full of sighs, 
Day wastes its weary length, dear heart 
rhe light drifts from the summer skies 
We are apart. 


© friend of mine! to you a greeting, 

‘Cross endless miles, that ’ twixt us roll;— 

How distant seems the land now keering 
My heart’s best soul! 


| pass our old accustomed haunts, 

Consumed with memories as I go, 

Throughout the day your absence haunts 
Me like a foe. 


But far away, if yet I hold 

Possession of your strong, true heart, 

Life’s joysfor me will still unfold 
Each hour impart 


A dearer meaning than the last, 

’ Till days of separation end, 

And weary waitings over past, 
O loyal friend! 


Entreat the lagging hours that waste, 
The languid summer quick depart, 
Bid time put on swift wings of haste ;— 
We are apart. 
—Marcia Davies. 


— 
D 


BREAKING THE ICE, 

We had some offish neighbors once that moved in, 
down the road. 

We reckoned they was about the proudest folks 
we'd ever knowed. 

An’ when we passed ’em bow an’ then we held 
our heads up high 

To make dead sure they couldn’t snub us if they 
was to try. 

Itreally made me nervous, so I jes’ braced up 
one day 

An’ thought I’d go ahead an’ show my manners, 
anyway. 

On Sunday, ’sti@ o? turnin’ round an’ gazin’ at 
the view, ; 

I looked atthem an’ says, “Hello!” An’ they 
says, “ Howdy do!i” 

It wan’t the cold an’ formal greetin’ that you ’ve 
sometimes heard ; 

They smiled and said it hearty, like they meant 
it, every word, 

It’s solemn to reflect on what we miss along 
life’s way : 

By not jes’ bein’ natural an’ good humored day 
by day. 

There ’s lot o’ folks who fling the simple joys of 
life aside 

Because they dread the shadow of their own 
unconscious pride. 

And nine times out o’ ten you'll find the rule 
works right an’ true— 

Jes’ tell the world “Hello!” and it’ll answer 
“Howdy do!” —Washington Post. 





— 


THE WOMAN IN THE CASE. 


Since the day when sinful Adam turned State’s 
evidence on Eve, 

And a flimsy web of guilt around his wifey tried 
to weave, 

Down through all the countless ages time has 
left along her trail 

Has the female had to suffer for the doings of the 
male. 

7Twas the woman! ’Twas the woman!” rang 
the cry through Eden’s bowers, 

“Twas the woman!” yet we hear it in these 
modern days of ours 

As the false bewhiskered sinners desperately try 
to place 

Allthe blame upon the shoulders of the woman 
in the case. 


So ’twill be till time has ended, till the sun is 
stripped of light 

And the earthisin the blackness of the never- 
ending night, 

Till the sounding of the trumpet calls the dead 
from earthly sleep 

And the heavenly inspectors separate the goats 
and sheep. 

Even at the bar of judgment when we're called 
upon to show 

The extenuating features of our sinning here 
below 

There may be full many cowards who will stand 
with brazen face 

And attribute their transgressions to the woman 
in the case. 

—James Barton Adams, in Denver Post. 


— 
——— 


DOWN ON THE FABM 


When fiercely smites the brazen sky 

And pavements parched and scorching lie, 
*Tis then the country-side invokes 

Its pilgrimage of ** city folks.” 








The locust through the golden days 

His strident hurdy-gurdy plays; 

The fireflies furnish through the nights 
Their myriad electric-lights. 


The flowers that deck the meadows o’er 
Eclipse the gayest milliner-store ; 
They’re wholly free to all who pass— 

No copper yells “ Git off th’ grass! ”’ 


The cows that ’mid the pastures walk 
Are fed on buttercups, not chalk! 

No song theyring, but gently moo. 

The milk they serve is white, not blue ! 


Here winds no plodding caravan 

With hail, “fre-e-esh fish!” “Banan’!” “Banan’!”’ 

But hens strut for.h on sturdy legs 

Ald kindly cackle, “ Eggs! Fresh eggs !” 
—Four-Track News. 


—— 


NOCTURNE. 
Up to her chamber window 
A slight wire trellis goes, 
And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 





I lounge ip the ilex shadows, 
I see the lady lean, 

Unclasping her silken girdle, 
The curtain’s fold between. 


She smiles on her white rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand 

And helps him in at the window— 
I see it where I stand! 


To her scarlet lips she holds him 
And kisses him many a time — 
Ah, me! it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb! 
— Thomas RB. Aldrich. 





— Attention was recently called to a curious 
Crab of Mauritius that continually holds a sea- 
ahemone in each claw, presumably as a means 
* detense. A French biologist has now brought 
“ notice, as equally remarkable, an ant of the 

“4st Indies which, while having no spinuing 
Blands at adult age, long puzzled naturalists by 
ne nests of leaves fastened with silk 
nt It was at last discovered that the 
— of the same species were held by the 

orking ants and caused to spin silk where it 
Was required, 








A Coward’s Courage. 

“Don’t you hear it, Mark—that light step 
step, behind us? Talk of the quiet of the woods 
there is no such thing.” 

Florence Lindsay peered over her shoulder 
searching tbe brush-shaded hillside for the dis- 
turbing feet. 

Mark Linsday sprang from his couch of brown 
leaf-mound, saying:—‘* No Mme. Fine Ear, I 
hear nothing, but will gladly search for the 
depredator.” 

** You'll not find him that way,” said Florence. 
‘* We are the intruders disturbing the woodland 
housekeeping. Sit down again Mark, I want to 
tell you something.” 

“Ha! There heis! Look at him, Flo—entirely 
substantial and harmless, my superstitious wife, 
I do assure you. There he goes. He has added 
wings to his steps and taken a coign of vantage 
where he can spy upon us. Quite handsome for 
a magpie. .. - Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir.” Mark bowed with profound respect 
in the bird’s direction. 

Florence laughed with relief and fun as the 
saucy-looking bird settled himself on a bough 
high above their heads and studied them with 
sidelong scrutiny. “He needs only spectacles 
to look quite professional. But come, Mark, I 
want to tell you something I never told before.” 

“So you have reserved confidence these six 
long months of our union,” said Mark, teasingly, 
as he returned to his place among the brown 
leaves. 

The lady studied the place, looking up the 
length of tree-boles and out over the mystery of 
wood depths far below, sighing a little that there 
should lurk about it all a spirit of unrest. 

“I am a coward, Mark,” she abruptly an- 
nounced, “ afraid of all sorts of things, but most 
of all sounds that I can’t define.” 

* Don’t believe it of yourself—you, a fearless 
horsewoman, and timid!” Mark was not dis- 
turbed by the confession. 

* A tearless horsewoman in the park and in 
the company o'!—well, yourself for instance—but 
you know thisis almost my first experience in 
the real wildness of out-of-doors. It has always 

been ’—a touch of sarcasm in her voice—“‘ dusted 
and aired in thé summer resorts. But here, only 
a brief climb from the snow-line of our Sierra 
Nevada range, it is most superbly new.” 

“ Your fear doesn’t spoil your pleasure, then? 
You like our camp?’’ Mark was sleepily solicit- 


ous. 

“Camp is all that one could desire. Your 

friends, the Dennisons—it is good to know them 

—are wholly willing to foster the latent barbarian 
” 


in us. 

“ Fred’sa fine fellow.” Mark idly assented, 
whistling to the policeman magpie. “ Wish his 
health was better. But he must get well here if 
anywhere. This claim of hisis over three thou- 
sand feet above the valley. The stream running 
through the place comes from the heart of the 
snows; the canyons are full of game, and best of 
all, to my notion, the resinous odor of the pines 
all about him. I have great faith in pines. But 
tel) me more of your vile courage, Mrs. Mark. 
Perhaps something can be done about it. You 
don’t look like a fearsome person.” 

“I’m vigorous enough, surely.” Florence 
straightened out her fine shoulders and held out 
a well-muscled arm. “I have friends who are 
little more than bundles of nerves, whose 
bravery is a thing for man himself to envy.” 
She lightly sighed, adding:—* It’s a desperate 
flaw in a character—this cowardice.” 

They started many a little bustling creature 
from his feast of grasses and juicy roots, and 
awakened a sleepy horned owl, just to see him 
blink his yellow eyes. Florence bent quite 
sportsmanlike over a coon track that Mark 
traced in the wet mould on the bank of the 
stream. 

“ He was here, lately,”’ said Mark, studying the 
bear-like impression. ‘Something disturbed 
him, for he is a night prowler, like all the rest. 
That reminds me—I must leave long before day- 
light. Andy, Fred’s man, goes with me, and I 
hope to bring you a handsome pair of antlers. 
You will study out more woudcraft by yourself 
and let me know of your progress.” 

“It will be lovely, Mark, but—the pages are 
many, and—yes, I’ll have a good report for you. 
I shall ride down to Oakview in the morning if 
Mrs. Dennison needs anything.” 

“ Well, start early, if you go, so as to get back 
before the hattest part of the day. Jess carries 
you well and will make geod time. I am glad 
you use the cross-saddle.” 

“ Lift up the latch and the bolt will fall,” sang 
Florence to an improvised air. 

“ Look out for the wolf,’ my child, admonished 
Mark. 

** Because the green huntsman will be over the 
hills and far away?” she asked, a hint of re- 
proach in her question. 

Night fell over the mountain camp—builded 
about it, rather—and set its vault with stars. 
Florence Lindsay, looking upon it, felt its vast- 
ness lift her out of all littleness and make her a 
part of its sentiment might. 

Somewhere in the buoyant eternity that 
cradled her, she partly woke to find the constel- 
lations slipping westward, and heard Mark 
softly whistle to thedogs. They were off then, 
and morning was at hand. Then she slept again. 

When at last her sleep-captive brain threw off 
the night enchantment, Florence roused to find 
Mrs. Dennison at the tent door, calling in an 
anxious tone. 

“What is it, Carrie?” Florence asked. ‘‘Is 
your husband ill? ” 

“Oh, Florence, I’m so alarmed about him!” 
answered Mrs. Dennison. “ He has symptoms 
of one of his old attacks: We had hoped that 
they were quite conquered, he had been so much 
better here. I’d give him one of his powders, but 
there are only two left,and he ought to take 
them frequently to prevent the trouble. Can you 
ride down to Dr. Winter’s—” 

“There, there, you dear, worried woman! nig 
Florence soothingly replied. ‘ Of course I’ll go. 
Isn’t he asleep now? Ithought so. You go and 
do as wisely. I’ll soon be on the way.” 

A few moments at the tent door to gather In 
the strength of the hills and the calm of the 
morning, and Florence turned to the new duty. 
Breakfast and the directions from Mrs. Dennison 
delayed briefly, and she was soon riding through 
the pine forest, where the night coolness yet 
lingered. She looked for the magpie to give him 
greeting, anu as her ready hearing caught the 
murmuring wood sounds, she called all her 
powers of resolution to her ald to invest herself 
with an invincible arm of courage. No more 
terrors for her! She would be brave as Brito- 
mart; and, holding her whip like a lance at 
charge, she rode boldly to the Caldwell gate, as 
if it were the only port of a Castle Dangerous. A 
moment or two for studying the fastening, till 
she could open and close the gate with ease, then 
out down the mountain road. 

It was early when she saw below her the 
straggling streets of Oakview, almost regretting 
that it was so near. 

Arriving at the drug store, a little difficulty 
arose. Dr. Winter wasaway,and the boy in 
charge knew nothing of Mr. Dennison’s powders. 
Riding to the doctor’s home she learned from 
Mrs. Winter that the doctor was operating upon 
a patient at Powell’s, seven mules to the north, 
and did not ex pect to return before one: o’clock. 

It was well past two when the doctor drove up, 
flung the reins to the boy who stood waiting, and 


turning to help a man in the garb of a farmhand 
from the buggy, calling, as he did so, for hot 
water and antiseptics. : 

“Steady, there, my man,” he said. “ Here, 
lean on me. Marcia” (to his wife), “give him 
your arm on the other side.’”” But Florence was 
“nearer and afforded her strong young shoulder to 
the wounded man’s 

‘** Scythe wound in the f *”* briefly stated 
the doctor. “I saw the accident, but was able 
only to tie a tourniquet, and must set a few 
stitches. Mrs. Lindsay, can you stand the sight ; 
of blood?” ’ d 

The man was seated on the shaded porct.,, and. 
both women mechanically followed the doctor’s 
directions, moved to deftness by his will. 

“Ah,”? muttered the doctor, as the blood 
spouted with the loosening of the tourniquet. 
‘Radial artery; ulnar, too, I suspect. Stand 
still, Mrs. Linsday,” for the bright streams shot 
out and dyed one side of her linen riding habit. 

With a steady hand Florence held the arm 
motionless at the required angle and told her- 
self that want of courage was simply unusedness 
aud inexperience. If she knew more she: 
would not be afraid. 

Dr. Winter worked rapidly, and Florence held 
her machine-like pose untii a splint and sling 
kept the arm motioniess. Then the doctor be- 
came the genial host and turned cordially to 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

“I’m glad you came to-day. Marcia and I 
are in need of a little of your society.” 

Florence shook her head and told him her, 
errand. 

“Fred Dennison! Poor fellow. I hoped much 
from that cbloralmide for him. That and the 
mountain life will put him on his feet .By jove! 
The stuff is coming out on the late train and it 
will take me an hour afterward to getit. You'll 
have to stay and take it up in the morning. He 
bh ~.led to his office for a possible grain or two of 

pré Precious drug. 

Florence felt that here was a test for her new 
panoply. If she conquered this time she would 
exult in future fearlessness. It would only be 
early dark by the time she reached camp, where 
her refuge waited. Sheturned to Mrs. Winter, 
Te ready to sponge the red stain from her 
“I'd lend you one,” said the lady, “ but I’ve 
not learned to use the cross-saddle and there’s 
no time to wash this properly if you must go,” 
looking at tue shadow on the mountains above 
the town. 

The warm air was still burdened with the 
odors of the operation, and Florence felt for a 
moment as if she had been under the knife her- 
self. It was with relief almost painful that she 
heard the whistle on the evening train. 

The shadows were pointing long fingers down 
the darkening canyons as she rode up the moun- 
tain path, leaving the last straggling farm well 
behind. 

The first quiver of fear stole upon her when a 
great gray ow! winged its noiseless flight to it 
lookout on a dead pine tree on the mountain 
across the canyon. Laughing lightly she spoke 
to her horse :— 

“Bear me well, good Jess. We may find an 
armorer on the way who will touch the weak 
spots in my links of mail and make it strong 
again.” 

But the ever-lurking terror leaped upon her 
like a thing of life bred by the shadows, when 
Jess, snorting with sudden fright, and quivering 
in every tense muscle, started on 4 gallop up 
the steep road. The instinct of the trained 
horsewoman led Florence to rein the good 
creature to a rapid walk before she dared look 
through the gathering dusk for the cause of the 
animal’s sudden fear. Jess answered perfectly 
but pushed on at a rapid pace, knowing the 
homeward way. The Caldwell gate was near, 
and beyond it through the pines was a fairly 
level stretch before the road became hilly again 
toward the terrace where the camp stood. 

A late streak of pale sunlight gleamed through 
a narrow gap on the other side of the canyon, 
and Florence, forcing herself to look down the 
wooded slope at her left and search the stream, 
saw & movement through the brush on the oppo- 
site mountain slope. While she watched, her 
senses keenly alert, there lightly leaped across 
the narrow path of light a long, tawny body. The 
shadows beyond received it, but not before Flor- 
ence, clutching Jess’s mane with her rein-hand, 
knew her danger. A mountain lion was follow- 
ng them, fatling back, rounding a bowlder, glid- 
ing through the trees, but never hesitating, never 
turning away. For one momenta numb agony 
held her stricken, but she was presently sur- 
pr.sed to find herself growing resentful. 

Why should a woman be so much more help- 
less in the face of danger thana man? Why, for 
instance, had she not been taught to measure dis- 
tances? How could she know if the lion might 
take the space down the stream and up on her 
side of the canyon in three leaps or five? Now 
she knew how a maniac felt when he laughed. 
Was there no escape? With new dismay she 
recalled the stain on her skirt, feeling that this 
had led the great cat in pursuit. 

She looked up into the bending sky, so soon to 
be star-jewelled, and with a woman’s prayer for 
help rode on toward the Caldwell gate. Its 
white parallels, faintly gleaming far ahead, 
might lead to refuge, or—but she fought back the 
hateful thought. 

Lion, puma or cougar—it mattered little what 
name it bore—the body of grace and vigor, of 
flexible muscles and power without pity, fol- 
lowed the scent inthe air. In and out it sped on 
ward among the bushes, startling to terror the 
furry little people of the forest; but the tawny cat 
had nobler game in sight. Once he stopped and 
held one forefoot back. There had been killing 
near; there were blood stains, the blood of deer, 
and then, too, dogs had crossed his path. He 
snarled defiance at the last discovery and crept 
on with greater caution. 

Mr. Lindsay and the Dennisons’ man had 
passed that way some time before, carrying a 
desr etween them. At the stream they had 
stopped to rest, and, in the fore-shortened per- 
spective with which pvor, blind humanity 
sketches its own destiny, decided to separate, 
Andy, with part of the game, taking shorter, 
though rougher road to camp. He would be in 
time ifor his evening duties, and Mr. Lindsay 
would follow the rugged trail from the stream to 
the Caldwell ranch, looking for small game on 
the way. 

The young hunter felt the keenest pleasure in 
the witchery of the place, and wished that Flor- 
ence were beside him that they might watch the 
changing hues till the day deepened into that 
most enchanting hour between daylight and 
nightfall. She could not but lose her fears in 
learning to lie close to nature’s heart. ‘He would 
put her hand on the face of the great rocks and 
show her how to follow the running game. 

He trudged comfortably onward, following a 
hare or two, but too wholly at peace with the 
world to take life again that day. He was glad 
that the dogs had gone with Andy, and pushing 
back his hat and readjusting the game that he 
carried, enjoyed to the full contentment of the 
successful hunter. On through the brush he 
went, feeling the trail with a wood-man’s instinct, 
till a whippoorwill gave warning that night was 
not far away. 

On through the brush kept the cougar aiso, 
reaching at last the resting place at the stream 
where the two men had separated. There wasa 
surfeit of blood in the air. He had distanced the 
first feint scent and now stopped to drink where 
the shallow water was shaded by overhanging 
boughs. It was a good place to cross, even for a 
cat, and on the other side the scent grew fresher. 
Here to the left was the trail of the dogs again. 
A step or two back was a later leading, and this 
he followed warily, lying close tothe ground and 
listening, but following unerringly in Mark Lind- 
say’s footsteps. 

While making what speed she might toward 
the gate that was her first goal, Florence sud- 
denly drew rein, a sure foreboding overcoming 
for the moment ‘her own terror. Mark was in 
danger—how, she could not know, but somehow 
ahead and not far. With-her inner vision taught 
to penetrate the mysteries that had so long dis- 
turbed her, she rode on with a look of one set 
apart for supreme test. 

Up the mountain side a man was slowly climb- 
ing towardthe road. The trail that he followed 
led directly tothe gate. It was Mark, and there, 
but a pitilessly short space behind him, was the 
lion. With a throb of exultation came the 
thought that she could save her husbaud, and 
turning her horse from the road she forced the 
obedient creature down the mountain side. 





“ Steady, Jess, and never fear. We can ride 
them.” 


“ Florence,” shouted Mark, turning in amaze- 
ment, as he suddenly became aware of her pres- 
ence and saw her running away from the road. 

“Turn quick and shoot, Mark,” she shbrilly 
called, the hunter instinct waking within as she 
kept her eyes on the game that crouched back 
against a bowlder, startled, yet defiant. 

_ “Back Jess, to the left then!” Mark’s reso- 
nant voice thrilled with the ery of the conqueror. 

As the beautiful mare crept backward almost 
on her haunches, two rifle shots rang out in 
quick succession. A long, terribleery rose into 
the dusky alr, and the body of the lion Teaped and 
fell backward, clawing and tearing its undirected 
way through the dry brush, until it lodged against 
atangleof wood growth and lay silent, a dark 
. shape of death. 

“That was well done, my brave wife!” 
Mark’s eyes and voice were eloquent as he put 
out his strong arms to lift her from the saddle. 
With the joy of conquest lighting her face, 
Florence walked beside her husband till they 
came to the Caldwell gate. 

“Let me open it.” She sprang forward and 
swung the gate wide till they passed through, 
Jess following unled, then closed it with a clang 
that rang triumph through the whispering 
forests. _—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Douth’s Department. 


A*‘S8TENT”» UAMENT. 
I. 

I live way out 'pon a farm 
An’ don’t go much o’ anywhere; 
An’ work like thunder all th’ time 
’T is enough to make a feller swear. 
My Dad, he works like sixty, too, 
An’ when I ask him for a cent, 
He puts an awful poor face on 
An’ says: ‘‘ You first must do a stent.” 











II 
I wouldn’t care so much if Dad 
Would only give me half a show, 
An’ not lay out such whoppin’ jobs 
For mé to do ’fore I can go 
Fishin’, or.a trip to town, 
Tis little that I ever went 
Anywhere, to have some fun— 
*Till I had done a whoppin’ stent. 


1Ir. 
I’m but a boy, I’d have you know, 
An’ Dad says boys were made to work; 
He’s always tellin’ how that he 
At my age never dared to shirk. 
Of course my Dad can’t tell a fib, 
But Grandma says he always meant 
To git th’ best o’ everything’— 
By crackey! he does on a stent! 


IV. 
But still my Dad is not no worser, 
Than lots o’ dads which I could name; 
Ma thinks he is th’ best man livin’ 
An’ golly! I feels jes’ th’ same! 
But when I want to go a-fishin’ 
I don’t enjoy it wurth a cent, 
’ Fore I can go to scratch an’ hustle— 
To finish up a gol-dumbed stent. 
JAMES D. KIMBALL. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Bobby Boy’s Nest. 

“*Mother,” said Bobby Boy, when she kissed 
im good night, “ I wish I was alittle bird and 
lived in a little nest.”’ 
“Isn't this bed a nice little nest?” asked 
Bobby Boy’s mother. She knelt on the floor he- 
side him, and put her head on his white pillow. 
* Fsn’t this nice soft little bed, and pretty blue 
comfort, and plump white pillows nicer than 
sticks and straws and leaves and paper, woven 
together as the robin in the lilac bush makes its 
little house? ” 
* Not quite, mother,” said BobbyiBoy. “1 want 
to sleep just one night in a nest.” 
Next day Bobby Boy was very busy. His 
mother found him building a bird’s vest in the 
closet. It was bigger than the nest in the lilac 
bush for Bobby Buy was five years old. It was 
made of pine branches he had brought in from 
the wuods, and the feathers he had picked from 
an old duster, and bits of moss and paper and 
string. 
Night came again and Bobby Boy’s mother 
tucked in the blue comfort and patted the white 
pillow and smoothed the yellow hair and kissed 
Bobby Boy good-night after she had sung a 
little “ go-to-sleep ” song to him. 
Bobby Boy did not go to sleep. He lay very 
wide awake, watching a big white moon shining 
through the apple tree. Bobby Boy was waiting 
till the house grew still, then he meant to go out 
and build a nest in the apple tree. When the 
house grew still, Bobby Boy crawled out of bed. 
He put on his littie trousers and stockings, then 
he pulled the blue comfort off the little bed and 
tied itinto abundle. There were sticks in the 
bundle, and moss and paper and the feathers 
from the feather duster. Bobby Boy opened the 
window and crept out on a little piazza. 
“Cheep weep, cheep weep,” went a frightened 
little bird in the tree; then it flew away and 
screamed, for it had never before seen a little 
boy looking down into its tree when the moon 
was shining. The apple tree threw one big 
branch up on the piazza. 
There was the nicest plece where five big 
limbs branched out. It was just big enough to 
hold:a little boy’s nest, and Bobby Boy had been 
thinking about it for a long, long time. He 
climbed up on the branch and put his legs around 
it, exactly as he did when he slid down the 
banisters. He held the rope that was tied to his 
bundle, then he slid down the big branch into 
the heart of the apple tree. Once or twice the 
little twigs whipped him in the face, the tree 
creaked and groaned, and the blue bundle stuck 
among the branches. At last he was down in 
the little nest, and he stood there for a minute, 
breathing very hard. He pulled the bundle 
after him, and it came with a whack that 
almost knocked him down. It was a good 
thing there were nice, firm branches like a 
wall all around him, or Bobby Boy would have 
tumbled to the ground. He waited for a minute 
to get his breath back, then he began to build his 
nest. it was not as easy to build a nest asin 
the closet, because things tumbled to the ground. 
All the sticks fell, and a puff of wind carried the 
paper and feathers away. The moss wouldn’t 
stay put, and nothing seemed to want to be made 
into a nest but the blue comfort. Bobby Boy 
began to feel cold, so he spread it round him and 
crouched down in his nest. It was very lonely 
and quiet. The little bird came back ara flew 
into the top of the tree and said, ‘“‘ Cheep weep, 
cheep weep,” as it it were sleepy and tired. 
The moon grew bigger and whiter and brighter, 
and stared boldly at Bobby Boy through the 
branches. Bobby Boy didn’t feel comfortable in 
his nest: a scraggy old branch kept pushing his 
head out of its way, so he turned around and 
tried to curl up in a new way, but another 
branch wouldn’t let him. It poked into his back. 
It began to grow very cold, and the wind 
whistled through the branches, and the moon 
stared at him and sald: “ Bobby Boy, you’re a 
little goose. Climb up the tree and go to bed.” 
** I don’t believe I like sleeping in the tree to- 
night,” said Bobby Boy to the moon. “It is too 
cold. It will be lovely, though, when it grows 
warmer and I can‘eat apples all night.” 
** You're a goose,” said the moon again. ‘“‘Go 

” 





“all right, sir, I will,” said Bobby Boy. He 
began to crawl up the branch that led to his 
room. When he was half-way up, he slipped 
right back, and slid away down into the heart of 
thetree. He would have fallen to the ground if 
it had not been for his shirt catching in a sharp 
branch. Bobby Boy was frightened. The blue 
comfort had tumbled to the ground, and his 
hands were so cold he could hardly hold onto the 
old tree. 

“Father! mother!’ he screamed. ‘Come and 
get me! Come and get me!” 

He could see the lamp lit in his little room, and 
he heard his mother give such a cry it nearly 
made him fall from the tree. 

** Bobby Boy! ” cried his father. ‘Bobby Boy, 
where are you?” 

“ Here, in my nest,” called Bobby Boy. Then 
father and mother climbed out on the piazza. 
His mother was crying, and his father was bend- 
ing down into the apple tree, but he could not 
reach Bobby Boy. Then everybody in the house 
waked up, and a long ladder went up to the very 
heart of the old apple tree, and Bobby Boy crept 
into his father’s arms. He went to sleep in his 


and a hot woolly blanket wrapped about 
soft white pillows under his head; and bo gh 
thing he remembered was the big moon looking 
at him through the appletree and saying: 
Bobby Boy, you're a goose. Isn't that lovely 

Belin a 
8, sir,”’ said — 

—— Bobby Boy, sleepily 


»< 


Endurance of Animals. 


It isquestionable whether those who deli ht 
to store tales of feats of endurance in Pr nr 
will accept the latest claimant to notice—that of 
the dog who had just been dug out alive from a 
rabbit hole in the Scilly isles, after having been 
lost for a fortnight. Instances for remarkable 
endurance among animals, however, are numer- 
ous. Several years ago a man in England fell 
into a deep crevasse. With him, when he was 
last seen, was his favorite dog. Six weeks 
elapsed between the date of his disappearance 
and the discovery of his remains. There was 
but the skeleton of him. Beside the bones was 
hisdog, alive and flourishing. 

Whales, elephants and eagles come at the head 
of the table of creatures which longest survive 
the ills to which they are heir. Yet a whale has 
been found dead of a dislocated jaw; an elephant 
has died of gangrene in one of his feet, set up 
by a gunshot. In a Scotch deer forest not long 
ago a stalking pirty came across a magnificent 
golden eagle, dead, caught in a fox trap. He had 
been caught by the centre claw of one foot and 
had died of exhaustion in attempting to escape. By 
his side were two grouse and a partly eaten hare 
which other eagles had brought to sustain him in 
his fight for life. Ifa rat had been caught by his 
leg in a trap either he or his comrades would have 
bitten off the imprisoned limb and released him. 
The poor despised toad Is not built to stand pbysi- 
cal violence, but he would fatten on imprison- 
ment. Toads imprisoned in rocks tor years—no 
one knows how many—come to light from time to 
time, fat and well. Unless microbes carried tu 
them through the pores of the imprisoning rock 
have been their fare, it is certain, according to 
naturalists who ought to know. that they have 
eaten nothing for an unthinkable period.—Chi- 
cago News. 
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Why He Fights. 


John is aged seven. He has occasional trials 
of strength at school which he dignifies by the 
name of “ fights.” When asked, “ What do you 
have fights for?” he replied, “ Well, we get 
to quarreling about something, and then we feel 
mean toward each other, and then we fight, ana 
then—we don’t feel mean to each other any 
more.”— J. H. T. in Congregationalist. 


Historical. 


——A description of a dinner given in 1360 
shows that there has been a vast improvement in 
table manners since then. Asarule, one knife 
had to serve for two people, and often a bowl of 
soup was used by two persons. For this reason 
the party giving the dinner arranged his guests 
in couples, trying to place people together who 
would be congenial and not averse to this com- 
mon nse of table appointments. Spoons were 
seldom supplied to the guests, and the soup was 
drunk directly from the bowl, the latter usually 
having side handles, by which it was held. In 
less refined company there were no separate 
soup bowls, only one large porringer, which was 
passed around to the guests in turn. The diners 
helped themselves to the pieces of meat they de- 
sired from the common dish with their fingers. 
Napkins were considered a luxury, and were 
only provided in very aristocratic and wealthy 
families. 

—tThe unceasing labors of excavation and re- 
search add a constantly increasing vividness to 
our knowledge of ancient Egypt. The explora- 
tion of the tombs of Beni Hassan has disclosed a 
most curious collection of wooden models which 
were doubtless intended as toys. In the tomb of 
Mefer-y was found a rowing boat containing the 
figures of twenty oarsmen which swung to and 
froin time to the beat of two figures standing 
upon a central platform. A model of a granary 
was also found with all its various parts admir- 
ably executed. Figures of men stand by real 
grain baskets and a scribe sits upon the roof 
keeping tally with his stylus. A number of steps 
lead to the roof which is perforated for the re- 
ception of the grain, it being of course impossible 
to fill the granary through the open doors. 
Other models represent various occupations, 
such as bread-making and water carrying. A 
well-made sailing boat was alsofound. Although 
made of wood these models are for the most part 
in admirable preservation after their four thou 
sand years residence within the tomb. 

—tThe famous fron pillar of Delhi is dealt 
with in Cassier’s Magazine. The pillar is a solid 
shaft of wrought iron, sixteen inches in diameter, 
and of a length that is variously reported. The 
total length is from forty-eight to sixty feet 
underground and above, including a capital of 33 
feet. The pillar contains about eighty cubic feet 
of metal and weighs about seventeen tons. The 
metal is, of course, charcoal iron, made directly 
from ore in small billets; but how it was welded 
up no one can tell, as no record exists of any 
early method of dealing with great masses of 
wrought iron. An inscription roughly cut or 
punched upon the column states that Rajah 
Dhara subdued a people in the Surdhu, named 
Vahlikos, and obtained with his own arm an un- 
divided sovereignty on the earth fora long period. 
The date of the inscription has been referred to 
the third or fourth century after Christ, but on 
this authorities are at variance. 

—Formerly Oct. 23 was regarded as Adam’s 
birthday. Theologians of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries wasted much scholarship in 
efforts to settle both the manner and date of crea- 
tiou. Dr. John Lightfoot, vice chancellor of 
Cambridge, a Hebrew scholar of European repu- 
tation, published a statement tothe effect that, 
after years of research, he had succeeded in dis- 
covering the precise moment when the earth 
** rose out of chaos,” and man made his appear- 
ance upon it. This learned divine declared that 
“heaven and earth, centre and circumference, 
were created all together in the same instant, 
and clouds full of water,” and that “ this work 
took place and man was created by the Trinity 
on Oct. 23, 4004 B. C., at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” ' 

—Among the legends of Greeceit is told 
that the father of Pythagoras, the famous Greek 
philosopher, was a celebrated engraver of gems, 
and, according to classical history, both Helen 
of Troy and Ulysses of Greece wore engraved 
rings. Engraving on stones that were partly 
precious was an art at avery remote age. The 
British Museum proudly boasts the possession 
of a small square of yellow jasper bearing the 
figure of a horse and the name and titles of 
Amenophis II., believed to date back to about 
the year 1450 B. C. 


Popular Science. 


—Benzine locomotives of eight horse-power, 
drawing freight trucks of acapacity of twenty- 
five tons on narrow-guage tunnel roads, are 
changing the working of German, Belgian and 
Austrian mines. 

—Piano-playing is found by a German physi- 
cian to be a common cause of nervous disease, 
six hundred girls out of one thousand being 
affected among piano players under twelve, and 
only one hundred in one thousand among non. 
players. The music lessons should not begin 
before sixteen. : 

—A new improvement of the microscope 
made at Java University consists in so arranging 
the illumination that no light can enter the ob- 
jective except that reflected by the object un- 
der examination. This, it is claimed, brings 
into view objects about half the size of those 
formerly proving the limit of minuteness. 
—Experiments made some time ago by 
Messrs. E. G. Nichols and G. F. Hull were 
thought to prove that the deflection of a comet’s 
tailon approaching the sun is due to pressure 
of light. A mixture of dried puff-ball spores and 
emery sand was poured through a kind of hour- 
glass hole in a vacuum tube, a beam of light forty 
times as strong as suolight being turned on the 
, and the light puff-ball seeds—only & 
tenth as heavy as water—were blown aside while 
the emery continued to fall vertically. Corrected 
calculations now indicate that the problem is not 























ten times as great as the pressure of light could 
Produce, some unknown force seeming to have 
taken part, and further experiments will be made, 
using, if possible, lighter particles and a more 
perfect vacuum. 








Home Dressmaking. 
Wines by Way Manton. 





4497 Three-Quarter 4498 Woman's Waist, 
Coat, 32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Three-Quarter Coat, Tucked te 
Form Bex Piaits. 4497. 

Long coats make a feature of advance styles, and 
will be mach worn during the coming season. This 
One is well adapted to suiting material and cloth of 
lighter weight, as well as to the silks and pongees of 
warmer weather, and to both the odd wrap and the 
costume. As shown, however, it is made of black 
taffeta stitched with corticelli silk and 13 trimmed 
with handsome buttons and held by loops of silk cord. 
The long lines of the piaits are singularly becoming, 
and the generous sleeves mean comfort as well as 
protection for those of the bodice. 

The coat is made with blouse and skirt portions 
that are joined beneath the belt. Both portions are 
tucked to give a box-plaited effect, and the blouse is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The sleeves are tucked to be snug above the elbows, 
but form full puffs below and are finished with flar- 
ing cuffs at the wrists. At the neck is a fiat collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
pong 6 yards 27 inches wide or 3 yards 54 inches 
The pattern, 4497, is cut in sizes for 
40-inch bust measure. sine 





Woman’s Tuck-Shirred Waist Closing in the 
Back. 4498. 

The waist consists of the fitted foundation, the 
fronts ana the back and the yoke. The waist proper 
is shirred with tiny tucks at its upper edge and 
gathered at the waist line but is drawn down snugly 
at the back while it blouses slightly at the front, 
The yoke is plain and is arranged over the lining 
which can bs cut away beneath when a transparent 
effect is desired. The sleeves are shirred to fit the 
arms snugly below ithe pointed caps, but form full 
drooping puffs at the wrists where they are finished 
with rather deep cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with 11 yards of banding to 
make as illustrated, or 14 yards 18 inches wide for 
yoke, cuffs and sleeve caps. 

The waist pattern, 4498, is cut in sizes, for a 32, 34, 96, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 








4600 Misces’ Box 
4499 Giri s Costume, Plaited Coat, 
81012 yrs. 12 to 16 yrs. 


Girl’s Costume. 4499. 

The costume consists of the waist and skirt. The 

waist is made over a body lining, onto which the 
yoke is applied. Both front and backs are gathered 
at upper and lower edges and blouse over the belt. 
The sleeves are full, in bishop style, and held by cuffs 
that match the points of the bertha and skirt yoke. 
The bertha outlines the yoke and droops over the 
shoulaers to give the long effect desired. The skirt 
is gathered at its upper edge and joined to a plain 
yoke, over which the shaped one, cut in harmony 
with the bertha, is applied. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 6} yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 44 
inches wide or 3§ yards 52 inches wide, with } yard 
for yoke. 

The pattern, 4499, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10 and 
12 years of age. ⸗ 





Misses’ Box-Pliaited Coat. 4500.) 
Long box-platted coats are among the features of 
the season that may be relied upon to extend their 
favor well into the future and are much worn by 
young girls. 

The coat is made with full-length fronts and backs, 
and askirt portion that is joined to them beneath 
the belt and plaits. The box plaits at the centre are 
laid in, but those from the shoulders and at the back 
areapplied. Atthe neck is a flat collar and a pointed 
belt is worn at the waist. The sleeves are plaited 
above the elbows but form full puffs below that point 
and are finished with roll-over flare cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
sizeis 6% yards 27 inches wide, 3§ yards 44 inches 
wide or 34 yards 52 inches wide. 

The coat pattern, 4300, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4602 Girl’s Box 


4801 Shirt Waist, Plaited Frock, 
32 to 40 bust 4to 12 yrs. 


Woman’s Shirt Waist. 4501. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Variety inshirt waists appears to know no limit. 
Month by month and week by week new designs 
appear, each one seeming more attractive than the 
last. The model illustrated shows a broad plait at 
the front, with tucks at each side, and also from the 
the shoulders, that are arranged to give a double box 
plaited effect and is exceedingly becoming at the 
same time that it is simple. The original is made of 
white cheviot, but all waisting materials, silk and 
wool as wellas linen and cotton, are appropriate. 

The waist consists of the fitted foundation, 
which can be used or omitted, as preferred, the fronts 
and the back. The back is plain, being smoothly 
drawn down in gathers at the waist line, but the front 
is tucked at the shoulders and gathered at the waist 
line to pouch slightly over the belt. Ihe sleeves 
are tucked at their upper portions, but form full puffs 
below the elbows and are gathered into straight cuffs 
at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
34 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4501, is cut im sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


Child’s Bex-Piaited Freck Having Shirt 
and Body Cut in One. 4508. 

To Be Made With or Without the Collar. 
The frock consists of the fronts and the back, both 
of which are laid in box plaits, and is shaped by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams. Exteusions 
at the waist line in the under-arm seams are laid im 
inverted plaits to givejextra fullness to the skirt, 
The sleeves are plain, in bishop style, and gathered 
into straight cuffs, and the yoke is finished with a 
standing collar. At the waist is a narrow belt that 
can be of the material or of the trimming as may be 
preferred. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 5g yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 
inches wide or 3 yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4502, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue of 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassaCMETTS PLove 











as near solution as was supposed. The effect is 











own little bed, with a hot-water bottle at his feet, 








max, Boston, Mass. 
































The Horse. 


High-Speed Mares. 

The first trotter to beat 2.30 was a mare, 
and the gradual reduction in the mare’s 
record from that day to the present is shown 
by the following list in the Horse Review: 
Lady Suffolk, at twelve years of age, in 1845, 
2.295; Highland Maid, at six years, in 1853, 
2.27; Flora Temple, at fourteen years of age, 
in 1859, 2.193; American Girl, at seven years, 
in 1869, 2.19; Lady Thorn, at thirteen years, 
in 1869, 2.18}; Goldsmith Maid, at seventeen 
years, in 1874, 2.14; Maud S., at eleven 
years, in 1885, 2.087; Sunal, at five years, 
in 1891, 2.083; Nancy Hanks, at six years, in 
1892, 2.05}; Alix, at six years, in 1894, 2.033; 
Lou Dillon, at five years, in 1903, 2.03}. 
Sires of the above-named mares are: Lady 
Suffolk, by Engineer 2d; Highland Maid, by 
Saltram ; Flora Temple, by Bogus Hunter ; 
American Girl, by C. M. Clay Jr.; Lady 
Thorne, by Mambrino Chief; Goldsmith 
Maid, by Alexander’s Abdallah; Maud S., 
by Harold; Sunol, by Electioneer; Nancy 
Hanks, by Happy Medium ; Alix, by Patron- 
age; Lou Dillon, by Sidney Dillon. 

It will be seen that the progress of the 
mares in extreme speed has been irregular. 
Lady Suffolk’s record stood for eight years, 
and then was three times beaten in one 
season. Flora Temple’s epochal 2.19}, the 
first mile ever trotted below 2.20, stood for 
ten years, and was then twice lowered in 
one season. Goldsmith Maid’s 2.14 stood 
for 81x years, until 1880 Maud S. three times 
reduced it. Maud S.’s own crowning 
achievement, 2.087, was unassailed for six 
seasons, but in the next two Nancy Hanks 
had reached 2.04. ‘Our Nancy” reigned 
two years, and then yielded her crown to 
Alix, who now, after a sway of nine years, 
relinquishes the sovereignty to Lou Dillon. 

In this record of , eight—Lady Suf- 
folk, Highland Maid, Flora Temple, Gold- 
smith Maid, Maud S,, Sunol, Nancy Hanks 
and Alix—have each also held the world’s su- 
preme record. Will Lou Dillon be the ninth ? 
She has a second and.a quarter farther still 
to go to reach the goal. The gain of every 
fraction of a second at her rate of speed is a 
heart-breaking, nerve-racking, strength-ex- 
hausting effort, but the majority of those 
who know her best look for her to succeed. 
Stil), should she never trot another fast 
mile she will, as wé have said, remain a 
marvel—a mare without a parallel. We 
congratulate C. K. G. Billings upon pos- 
sessing her ; Ira Pierce, the survivor of her 
breeders, the Messrs. Pierce Bros., upon 
having bred her, and Millard Sanders, who 
has developed her speed and driven her to 
her record, upon her marvelous perform- 
ances. 
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During the intense heat of July the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society distributed over 
one thousand hats to relieve suffering horses. 


a 





At the meeting advertised at Empire City 
Park, New York, ‘N. Y., there will be en- 
forced a rule which will send to the stable 
all horses which do not stand for money at 
the .end of the second heat. This means 
that unlessa driver manages to get his horse 
up into the first four in either the first or 
second heat he must drop out of the race. 

At the Columbus meeting two weeks ago 
the pacer Cute went a mile alone in 2.04? in 
an advertised effort to beat 2.05, but failed 
to beat 2.10 hooked to sulky. In England a 
month ago the guitleless trotter Lady R. 
went a mile in 2.14% trying to beat. 2.17. 
‘rhis is the fastest mile ever trotted in the 
old country. 
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The starting payments have been made on 
twenty-nine three-year-olds, twenty-three 
two-year-olds and seven pacers in the Horse 
Review Futurity to be decided at Cincinnati, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 3. Thirty-six of the trotters 
are by sires with standard records and all of 
the pacers. 
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An Indianapolis pacer with a trial of 2.14 
weighs 1475 pounds. 








Drowning Accidents. 


In the official Log Book recently issued 
by the Bureau of Navigation, up-to-date 
instructions are given for “restoring the 
apparently drowned.”” These do not very 
materially differ from those hitherto known 
and practiced by coast patrolmen, life-savers 
and others, except that the arms of the 
patient are not used as heretofore in restor- 
ing respiration. 

One important point is laid stress on, how- 
ever, in regard to a life sympton which here- 
tofore has been considered adeath symptom. 
The muscular rigidity and clenched jaws 
which hitherto has been considered a sign 
of death is now regarded as a sign of life. 
The Log Book says regarding this: 

“Dr. Labordette, the supervising surgeon 
of the hospital of Lisieux, in France, ap- 
pears to have established that the clenching 
of the jaws and the semicontraction of the 
fingers, which have hitherto been considered 
signs of death, are, in fact, evidences of re- 
maining vitality. After numerous experi- 
ments ‘with apparently drowned persons, 
and also with animals, he concludes that 
these are only signs accompanying the first 
stage of suffocation by drowning, the jaws 
and hands becoming relaxed when death 
ensues. This being so, the mere clenching 
of the jaws and semicontraction of the 
hands must not be considered as reasons 
for the discontinuance of efforts to save 
life, but should serve as a stimulant to vig- 
orous and prulonged efforts to quicken vital- 
ity. 

‘“s Persons engaged in the tasks of resus- 
citation are, therefore, earnestly desired to 
take hope and encouragement for the life 
of the sufferer from the signs above referred 
to, and to continue their endeavors accord- 
ingly. In a number of cases Dr. Labo-dette 
restored to life persons whose jaws were so 
firmly clenched that, to aid respiration, 
their teeth had to be forced apart with iron 
instruments. The muscular rigidity of 
death is different. It sets in after the tem- 
porary relaxation of jaws and bands re 
ferred to above.”’ 

The first thing to do in the case of an ap- 
parently drowned person is to expose the 
face toa current of air, wipe dry the mouth 
and nostrils, rip the clothing so as to expose 
the chest and waist, and give two or three 
quick and smarting slaps on the stomach 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. KR. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS:, 
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and chest with the open hand. If the pa- 
— not revive immediately proceed 
us: 

Separate the jaws first, if they are 
clenched, and keep the mouth open by plac- 
ing between the teeth a cork or small bit of 
wood. Turn the patient on the face, place 
small roll of clothing under the stomacha 
and press heavily on it for about a minute, 
or so long as fluids flow freely from the 
mouth. -' =: 

If respiration is not restored after three 
or four minutes of this treatment, the body 
should be rolled over again in an opposite 
direction from that of the first time, and 
any remaining water expelled from the 
system. Then the artificial fespiration 
should be resumed and persisted in, if 
necessary, for from one to four hours, or 
until the patient breathes. 

In the meantime the body should be 
briskly rubbed, especially the legs, always 
rubbing from the feet upward. Whiskey or 
brandy and hot.water should be given in 
doses of a tablespoon every tenor fifteen 
minutes during the first hour after natural 
breathing has been restored and as often 
thereafter as may seem expedient. 

The patient should be wrapped in flan- 
nels, put into a warm Ded, but with a free 
circulation of fresh air. Rest must be 
maintained for forty-eight hours, and to 
prevent congestion of the lungs a warm 
mustard plaster should be ready at all times 
and applied to the chest when breathing 
becomes at all difficult. 
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Raising Calves Without Milk. 


It is an extremely unwise policy to feed for 
veal or for beef the heifer calves from valu- 
able and good milking cows. There are far 
too many unprofitable cows in the couatry, 
and the heifer calves from good milkers 
ought to be grown to take the place of their 
mothers when their days of usefulness 
shall cease, and also to replace the poor 
cows. As milk is an article of diet in in- 
creasing demand, many farmers are desir- 
ous of getting the calves off their natural 
food as early as possible, and the problem 
to be solved is how to keep and grow the 
young animals. 


Several excellent calf meals and milk sub- 
stitutes are on the market, and a man may 
now sell all his milk and still raise the 
calves from his best cows, so as to build up 
and strengthen his own herd, and also sup- 
ply better material, if he has it, to his neigh- 
bors for the same purpose. Some persons, 
however, prefer their own mixtures. The 
following formula will make a very fair 
milk substitute: Flour 16g pounds, linseed 
meal 334 pounds, finely crushed linseed 
cake fifty pounds. Two anda half pounds 
of this mixture per day will be required for 
each calf. Scald it in boiling water, then 
add enough more water to maketwogallons, 
and add a little sugar and salt before feed- 
ing. 

As the result of a considerable amount of 
experimental work, the following mixture 
is said to give most satisfactory results: 
Wheat flour, thirty pounds; covoanut meal, 
twenty-five pounds; nutrium, twenty 
pounds; linseed-meal, two pounds; dried 
bluod, two pounds. One pound of this 
is added to six pounds of hot water, stirred 
for a few moments, allowed to cool to 
100°, then fed to the calf from a pail 
or calf-feeder, the latter preferably. The 
calves are taken at seven to ten days 
old, and at first are fed twice a day ona 
ration of three pounds whole milk and one- 
half pound of the above mixture; in a few 
days—four to seven, depending on how the 
calf thrives—it is put on the full ration of 
calf meal. Wheat flour tends to keep the 
bowels from becoming too loose. Cocoanut 
meal contains twenty per cent. protein 
and nine per cent. fat. O. G. F. 
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Fruit Selling Well. 


Apples are improving somewhat in qual- 
ity, and the demand is good, especially for 
red cooking varieties like Astrachan. The 
range on native fruit is considerable. Per- 
haps to quote at $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel 
will give the fairest idea for the average 
shipper, although there are rates made as 
low as 75 cents and as high as $2. Most 
nearby apples are Astrachan, Williams and 
Harvests. The supply seems rather light, 
but many who complain of the early crop 
say that winter varieties will do much bet- 
ter. The handsomest apples now for sale 
are some New Jersey Gravensteins which 
bring $2.50 to $3 per barrel. Native 
Gravensteins are as yet nothing but wind- 
falls, worth about 75 cents per bushe). A 
few native pears are on hand, mostly 
Clapp’s Favorite, and selling at $1.50 per 
bushel. Peaches are in very light supply 
and likely to remain so. A few Northern 
grapes have appeared at New York, but 
this market is still supplied from the South 
at $1.75 per carrier of eight baskets, about 
twenty-five pounds. Raspberries are nearly 
through and what are left bring 12 to 18 cents. 
Blackberries are in light supply. . Blueber- 
ries are rather more plenty but still selling at 
good prices on account of the scarcity of 
other fruit. Melons from the South are very 
plenty and cheap. 

Ati New York the market for apples is 
quiet and prices a little less firm, although 
strictly choice large and well selected fruit 
is not plenty. Pears are also quieter and 
slightly in buyers’ favor. Southern grapes 
show better quality, and some advance is 
obtained for choice lots. Peaches continue 
scarce, and fancy quality is salable at very 
good prices, but most of the offerings are of 
ordinary grade and move slowly. Plums 





| Huckleberries are steady. It is hard to get 
any fancy muskmelons, and a few auch 
coming from the far West bring compar- 
atively good prices; these rangejwidely, how- 
ever, as some of them are of very ordinary 
quality; from nearby Southern points the 
receipts are nearly all inferior and pressing 
for sale at any reasonable offers, Water- 
melons are in fair demand, and quotations 
are well sustained. 
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The Fragrance of the Golden-Rod. 


If those who have not already made full 
acquaintance with this everywhere present 
flower (which many claim should be our 
national emblem) will test it for fragrance, 
I believe they will enjoy avery pleasant 
revelation, for in delicacy, spicy delicacy, 
but few of our garden favorites can bring 
tous equal pleasure. lt suggests that of 
the delicate verbena-like plant, the abronia 
umbellata. Werefer to the most common 
species of golden-rod, that found in utter 
abundance everywhere about us, adorning 
with its golden beauty even the most barren 
of our waste places. 

The courser structured species which 
abound along the seashore are not so fra- 
grant. 1 always bring any wild flower from 
my eye to my nose, and sometimes get a 
rich reward. How many of my friends 
have made acquaintance with the exceed- 
ingly rich fragrance of the blossom of the 
wild, low vine blackberry? Even the com- 
mon melons or ** cheese vine,”’ as the chil- 
dren call it, which is to be found as a weed 
in every garden adds a pleasing fragrance 
to the delicate beauty of a flower which we 
tread under foot. 
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Give the Orchard a Chance. 


I know a Fayette County farmer {that 
made two or three trips a week to Union- 
town and vicinity last fall, for three months. 
His average load brought hin $12. His or- 
chard covered about five acres, and he told 
me he cleared some $300. Where is the 
man inthis section that cleared $300 on five 
acres of wheat? Give your orchards a 
chance and they will pay you well. Keep 
the ground clear of insects by using plenty 
of salt. 

Make a kettle of concentrated lye soap, 
take a strong solution of this, mixed with 
turpentine, in the proportion of one pint to 
five gallons, and wash your trees well, 
twice during the season, once in the early 
spring and once in the summer, scraping 
away allthe old bark, dig around the root 
and pour in from one to two gallons of boil- 
ing lye, mixed with one gill of turpentine 
and one pint of salt well dissolved. 
Moorestown, Pa. J. REMALY. 
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Our Postal System. 


‘*We have the worst postal service of 
any civilized country in the world. There 
are improvements adopted in England, 
France, Germany and Italy, twenty and 
thirty years ago, which we have not yet 
adopted at all or only partially or imper 
fectly,”’ so wrote R. H. Dana, in ‘“‘ The Ap- 
pointment and Tenure of Postmasters,”’ 
and James L. Cowles quotes this as a pref- 
ace to his article in the Outlook on what 
the postoffice might do. He says that a 
dress-suit case was presented at the New 
York postoffice for mailing to New Haven, 
and after considerable parley it was ac- 
cepted, the postuge vosting $3.68. A few 
days later Mr. Cowles received a letter 
from Assistant Postmaster General Wynne 
stating that the postal service is intended 
for the interchange of correspondence and 
not to convey freight or express matter. 
Since 1885, says Mr. Cowles, our postal 
movement has been practically one step 
forward, two steps back. 

THE PARCELS POST UNION. 
As long ago as 1880, Dr. Stephan, the 
great postmaster-general of Germany, 
called round him the representatives of the 
leading nations of Europe and established 
the International Parcels Post Union. 
Today this service covers thirty-five of the 
countries of the World Letter-Post Union, 
and more than half the civilized world, but 
not the United States. Under it eleven- 
pound parcels go today from Germany to 
teuly foc a qitrter, to Egypt for forty-five 
cents, and, by virtue of our one parcels post 
convention with a European power, to the 
United States for fifty-eight cents, plus our 
surtax of tive cents—in all sixty-three cents. 

THE SWISS REGULATIONS. 

Switzerland takes eleven-pound parcels 
from any postoffice in the republic to the 
most distant chalet. on the farthest Swiss 
Alp for eight cents, this charge also cover- 
ing an indemnity of $3 for a delay of over 
twenty-four hours beyond the proper deliv- 
ery, and insurance against loss or damage 
up to $3 a kilogram. 
The Swiss post takes a forty-four pound 
packet from the postoffice to the address for 
thirty-three cents. There seems to be no 
limit to. the weight of the Swiss parcel, and 
its only limit in Sbulk seems to be the size 
of a railway car door, two meters in any 
direction. 








THE GERMAN POST. 

The German post would have taken the 
suit-case—eleven pounds—any distance up 
to forty-six English miles for six cents, and 
greater distances within the combined area 
of Germany and Austria for twelve cents. 
The German parcels limit Is fifty kilos, 110 
pounds; and parcels up to this weight are 
now interchanged. between Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland by. post. 

THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 


France, inaugurating her parcels post 


tended the limit to five kilos (eleven — 
in 1892, and to ten kilos (twenty-two 
pounds) in 1897; with this result: ‘* The 
radical measure of 1897, which involved an 
increase of one hundred per cent. on the 
weight of the parcels, proved a success.” 

SMALL SHARE OF THK UNITED STATES. 


The great commercial nations of the earth 
are now handling in their domestic and in- 
ternational parcels services over 375,000,000 
a year, having'a valueof thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

There is an annual interchange of some 
fifty million international parcels a year. 
The share of the United States in this inter- 
national service last year, parcels received 
and dispatched, was less than 150,000. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The uncompromising hills of New Eng- 
land and likely those of other sections of 
the United States where cattle and the 
ordinary breeds of sheep cannot find a 
living, are likely to become stocked with a 
domesticated mountain sheep, which may 
rival the goat in its ability to live under 
conditions where other domestic animals 
would starve. Experiments are now being 
made with the famous Welsh sheep looking 
to this end. The editor of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry,.George Fayette Thomp- 
son, had some interesting things to say to 
me on this subject the other day: 

“In Wales one frequently hears the re- 
mark concerning the Welsh Mountain 
sheep,” said Mr. Thompson, “that they 
make the best mutton grown in the world. 
A well-known firm of breeders of Hart- 
ford, Ct., in their efforts to find some 
breed of domestic animal that might 
thrive profitably on the hill farms of New 
England, determined to test the clains 
made for the mutton qualities of the 
Welsh sheep. Accordingly, they purchased 
fifty-seven ewes and two rams in Wales, 
in the neighborhood of Llianfairchan, and 
they were shipped to this country in March, 
1902. The North Wales Chronicle, in men- 
tioning this incident, says: ‘It is the first 
time that this breed of sheep has been ex- 
ported, and if they become acclimatized 
quickly, more sheep of the same breed will 
be sent to Amercia.’ 

“The Bureau of Animal Industry re- 
ceived a communication from the Hartford 
firm last November, stating that at that 
time the sheep had met fully all their experi- 
ments. They recognize, however, that a 
longer time is required, in order to ascertain 
fully the adaptability of this breed for the 
hilly portions of New England. 

The Welsh Mountain sheep is a breed 
which is believed to be native to the soil of 
Great Britain, not only in the mountains of 
the principality of Wales, but in, the valleys 
as well, and also to the mountains and 
valleys of some sections of England. Recent 
times have seen the Welsh sheep yield their 
place in England and in the lower lands of 
Wales tothe larger breeds, and they have 
been driven into the mountains of Wales, 
where they have thrived as no other breed 
is able to under like conditions. 

** These sheep are hardy, delight in lofty 
situations and prove to be good nurses to 
their lambs. Few fences can control them. 
They rarely produce more than one lamb 
at a time, unless crossed with improved 
breeds. 

“‘The Welsh Mountain sheep is quite 
small, yielding from five toeight pounds to 
the quarter of dressed meat. The crosses 

of the ram of the larger breeds upon the 
ewes of this one have increased the size of 
the animal, and it would appear from the 
demand for the mutton thus produced that 
the peculiar flavor that is characteristic of 
the Welsh Mountain is still present. Welsh 
mutton is considered as one of the rarest 
delicacies of the Englishman’s table, and in 
the grocers’ shops it sells at two or three 
times the price of ordinary mutton. Henry 
Stewart, in the ‘Shepherd’s Manual,’ says: 
‘It isasmall, restless, exceedingly active 
sheep, white-faced, witha carcass yielding 
a quarter of twelve pounds or less, but of 
such tenderness of flesh and high, agreeable 
flavor, equal to that of venison, and which 
brings in the shops of English cities as 
much as a dollar a pound at the Christmas 
holidays and half as much as at other sea- 
sons.’ 

** The fleece of pure Welsh sheep weighs 
from two to three pounds. The fleece in 

creases in weight considerably in crosses 
with the wool-bearing breed, and itisa 
staple of fine quality. It has, however, a 
mixture of hair, which tends to diminish its 
value. A peculiar characteristic of this 
wool is that it never shrinks, and it is this 
wool from which the popular Welsh flannels 
are fabricated. It is said, too, upon good 
authority, that the durability of this wool 
exceeds that of all the other breeds. It is 
usually homespun, and is woven at home 
into all sorts of clothing. The cloaks, all 
dyed red, which are worn so universally by 
the women, are made of this wool.’’ 


Three singular cases of farmers applying 
for pensions have recently come before the 
pension bureau. Many of the volunteers of 
the civil war were recently naturalized citi- 
zens from the old countries who could make 
themselves but imperfectly understood to 
the enlisting officers. One Frenchman who 
had but just come over and gone to farming 
in Wisconsin, was named Guilleme Sarragin. 
His pronunciation. of this name stumped 
the Federal officer. Finally he said, ‘“‘ In 
American it means buckwheat,’’ and so he 
was enlisted and known as Bill Buck wheat. 
When he returned to his farm he resumed 
his name of Sarrasin, and now it has made 





Mr. Sarrasin with Mr. — 
Another. case.is | 
Ziegenfuss of Pennsy)vania, ¥ 
lated his name to the enlisting officer of the 
regiment he entered as ‘‘ Goatsfoot,” under 
th his army service by his com- 
rades. All the testimony necessary to es- 
tablish his claim for a pension, of surviving 
comrades and officers, is descriptive of 
Charlie Goatsfoot, and yet it is Mr. Carl 
Ziegenfuss who lives on his farm today in 
Pennsylvania with his numerous progeny 
of little Ziegenfusses, so that after these 
long years the question of proving the two. 
men the same has caused him considerable 

worry. a 
Another pension case recently allowed is 
that of Fritz Eisenbeiss, who left his 
father’s farm in the Dutch section of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, when a mere lad, but of 
leonine mould and appearance. Like the 


of Charles} 


which name. he was enlisted and . known |: 


compiled from 


the publications 
of the various 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Sta- 
tions, and are of 
great value to all 


residents of some of the entire counties of 
Pennsylvania at that time, he had not long 
been in the United States and could speak 
hardly a word of English. ‘ Vrittttz Izen- 
beiszz,” he gave his. name, or something 
probably which may have sounded like 
that. ‘‘ {zenbeiszz,”’ he roared at the puz- 
zled officer. ‘‘ [zonbeiszz,—Ironbiter in 


practical farmers, 


We mail them /ree to all 
farmers whoapply for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 








America.”’ “ rr —— officer. “I 
judge, you can, perhaps, bite nails.”’ And 

— 2** Tronbiter we eniisted and — SCOTCH COWS A N D H E | F E H § 
ou 8 on, ted q y. in calf to one of the great 
twice toe teak less ſ Rising to be a Seoteh ‘sires of the period, and a few 


captain he has had little difficulty inestab-| HIGH-CLASS BULLS, 


lishing his identity. for sale at prices you can stand. 


The new *—* meat inspection regula- Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
one are seriously affecting our exports to © Bilas te cee ene 
that country. Lard, fresh beef, pork, etc., Tiida 

have all decreased below the figures for Representative in America of ALFRED MANSEL 
last year. It is announced that the Turks| 4 00. College Hill, Shrewsbury, Englani. 


— —— — te ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 


the prohibition against American pork 
which has been in force since 1881. Never- 
theless, our minister to Turkey has observed 


that probably nine-tenths of the salted 
meats consumed in Turkey were of Ameri- Greenwood, Ontarlo, Canada, 
OFFERS 


can, under some foreign brand. 
° Imported and Home-Bred 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 
I think the facts will warrant the asser- 


tion that no branch of agriculture has made RT 

—* —— * improvement that there SCOTCH SHO HORNS 
mn in fruit growing during the past 

fifteen years.—S. H. Dawes, Maine. | OF BOTH SEXES. 


ALL ENERGY. 


That’s the only fitting descri 
power. And because it 


Jack-of-all-Trades. 


Unlike the human Jack it is master of every one. 
up to its limit, 2 fullh.p. Think of the Tape it 
can serve you. And do ycu know it charges you 
only from 1 to 2 cents per hour for gasoline? It’s 
always ready. Never balks or waits for wind to 
blow. Strong, safe, efficient. You need just such 
a@ power. Write for our free booklet on the Jack. 
size, all purpose Engines up to 300 n. p. — 


CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High Street, 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 
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in 4 breeding condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding an | ; 
MEAN BUSIN . and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. om penny Bulis. | 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


106 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. ROSSVILLE, ILL. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 
buy at Our Prices. 

n’t wait until some onv else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, r=, Northfield, Minn. 





and Breeders 
On C., M. & St. P.. C. R. I. & P. and C. 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 


WE 
BRED 


All these females except three were sired by our oresent stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
three one was a gee gee of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 
ARCH. Write us for what you want, 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kivg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 
3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


This herd comprises such cows as BETTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
ghest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
nglish Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 
National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
at all times. Visitors welcome. 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, Ill. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 


BULLS IN SERVICE: IMP. SCOTTISH HERO 145553. All Bred at Collynie. 
IMP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 


DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST II. 


Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. Q., Canada. 


SINNISSIPPI SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winhing bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand your, 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS #8 “crm, 0, 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - = - - BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 


KEISER BROS,, KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


KEOTA, IA., RED KEY, IND., 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 








All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 





























him some little trouble and has necessitated 








hold about steady. Very few blackberries 





General Distributors. 





are in and quotations nominally unchanged. 





with a three-kilo weight-limit in 1880, ex- 


the opinion of a French scholar to identify 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figuree as at the present time. 
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